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Tir’d at first sight, with what the muse imparts, 
In fearless youth we tempt the heights of arts, 
While from the bounded level of our mind 

Short views we take, nor see the length behind; 
But, more advanced, behold with strange surprise, 
New distant scenes of endless science rise. 
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THE YOUNG ARTIST. | And they will be bright in thy bosom still, 
ee uh GOULD. When al] without may be dark and chill! hy 
A y. young dreamer tis is the hour Another will seek to be crowned by thee, wisi 


For the tablet to change at the pencil’s power! 


When the soul is pure, and warmand new, And thou may’st bestow in thy riper years, ie 

And thinks that the werld, like itself, is true— Laurels to water with daily tears! me 
When the sky is cloudless, the eye is bright, Then, will memory love to come mie 
And gives to its object its own clear light; Through mist and shade, te thine early home, i 


This is the time, while the heart is single, 

For the painter’s teush—for the hues to mingle! 
Now will the tints of light and shade 

On the delicate sketch be laid, 

To stand indelibly all between 

Life’s gay morn and its closing scene! 


Honors may bloom on thy future way, 


Theo i* a ite 3 70 > ¢ (rr awoawy! rae ’ 
And the rays of glory around thee play ; The brighter its joys, the sooner away ' Meee | 
But Fame’s best laureis are never to be Look to the mansion, and seek the crown ae ae 
So dear as thy Sister’s wreath, to thee ! Vhait shall not decay when the sun gocs down !? a 
They will not set on the cloudless brow, —_——— RY ; 
And the silken curl, as we sce them now! From the Saturday Evening Post. bit 
r * ott . re , roe > ee ‘ A 
ame W ill her envied crown prepare SONG.~-My rrvssr, ONLY Love. be 
For the whitening lock and the brow. of care ! se ta in | 
: ’ > : Thy breast is like the snow, yt i 
Its clustering leaves will not be lit hel 
: . : ‘ ; bie And, harmless as the dove; att 
by the smile of a child who has braided it ! A ‘ TS 
, " No guile thy heart doth know Bia 
As thy native castle, sublimely grand, See: ag: a ty ae 
: si : My truest only love! #)) 
A beautiful structure thon may'st stand, fi 
are ‘ “° Inoan th ey Oe 7T , 
High and unmoved in the tempest’s strife, Upon that fragrant breast i) ; 
Sy the bolt and the blast of the storms of life. How calm’could I repose, ii | ‘| i | 
: , . thy cink sn } Hi t 
But, should it be thus, there’s coming a day And sweetly sink to rest, yi I ' Fo 
When streneth will fail, and the house decay, Forgetful of my woes! i |) 
Wheu the light that will gild its crumbling towers Thy voice hath pow’r to charm A it | i 
Must be left by the sun of thy childish hours ! The fiercest ruffian’s heart, IE ie 
Then, mav their memory, like the viae, For none would do thee harin, Ae it 
Mantling, over the ruins, twine; All levely as thou art. HH 
And, trailing a living vesture, climb, Should sickness, care, or grief 
lo cover the damps and the tooth of time; Bring pain and misery ; hi 
And curtain with verdure the mouldering walle One smile would give relicf, Wz 
Wh; ‘ ee S| a Ht a 
Which shall not decay till the fabric falls: Administer’d by thee. hi 


Sister, gather the buds of spring, 

And treasure them up as they’re opening, 

All dewy and fresh, from the frost and blight, 
For a lowering day, and a starless night ; 
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Lord of thy heart and thy destiny; 


Within the halo that paleless beams 
Around the scene of thine infant dreams. 
Again thou wilt playfully sit and look 
On the artless sketch of thy brother’s 
And own no moment of earthly biiss 
So pure, so holy and calm as this! 
Children, time is a fleeting day-- 
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All thoughts of care, or scrrow, 
Thy presence would remove; 

We'd let them wait the morrow, 
My truest, only love! 
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: Written for the Casket. 
Eh YEINEA'TURE. 
By Mrs. Jane MM. Locke. 
I would it were not mine to talk of the unfor- 
tunate, but the reminiscences of our early days, 
be they grave or gay, exert an influence on the 
heart; they hallow the feclings and often make 
us better beings. 

Nearly a year had elapsed since Edward W ar- 
ren and his young and beautiful bride took up 
their residence in the city of Philadelphia, when 
on a bitter cold morning, in November, they were 
early aroused from their sleep by the cries of 
distress at the street door, which seemed the 
wailings of an infant. They immediately opened 
it, regardless what burthen might be consequent, 
and bcheld upon the stepping stone an infant 
which appeared about two weeks old. It was 
closely wrapped in a nice flannel blanket, then 
loosely folded in a beautiful cloak, which had 
the appearance of having been worn bya female 
of rank, and deposited tn a neat little willow bas- 
ket. Feelings of pity at once arose in each 
breast—pity for the helpless infant thus cast out 

ipon an uncharitable world,a stigma to itself, 
and early prepared as a mark for that pesti- 
lence— 


} 
{ 


“ 


Vhose breath 
Rides on the posting winds, and doth belie 
Ail Corners of the world :?— 

Pity for the misfortunes of one, though unknown, 
who had thus degraded herself, and who was 
equally an object for compassion, whether driven 
by want and wo to tear her infant from her bo- 
som, and stifle the agony the act occasioned, (oh, 
bitterest of all agony,) lest the “ tittering world” 
should taunt and jeer, and to conceal her fallen 
state aod save her from abandonment of that 
world, whose approbation, perhaps, she hated, 
while she sought and exposed it to the whirling 
blasts of autumn and the mercy of strangers; or | 
who could calmly and tamely,in her unhallowed | 
career, give her offspring to the winds, without | 
repentence or remorse, and then return to her} 
abominable pleasures,adding crime to crime,and 
thus effectualiy and virtually shut out the bless- 
ings of the Omnipotent. Oh, the wretchedness, 
the degradation and depravity of that person, 
who can,in the full hgit of reason, pursue a 
course on which no blessing of heaven was ever 
known to rest, and to which no holy promise was 
ever given! The infant hushed its tones of wo} 
as they opened the door, an@ seemed to listen as | 
though it were conscious that aid was near. ; 
Though too young to fix any visible expression | 
of joy upou the face, yet it evinced a quietude 
and calmness that told ithad no more to ask, and 
conveyed a thankfulness and gratitude as pow- 
erful and acceptable us the language of maturer 
years would have prompted. As they took the 
child from the basket, they found deposited by 
its side a note addressed in the following man- 
ner—"* whoever shall talre pity on this infant may 
rest assured that it is not the offspring of one 
hackneyed in the ways of vice, but of a wretched 
fallen creature, whose love was weakness and 
its effect crime; but as it was her first, her only 
one, of such a nature, so in the strength of hea- 
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to abandon it while her bosom is wrung with 
agony at the deed—a bereaved mother’s agony— 
to save herself from actual beggary. She hopes 
the above confession and resolution will secure 
for the babe tenderness and» compassion, and 
may the blessing of heaven long rest upon those 
whose kind and generous bosoms may shield and 
shelter it from the cruelties of earth.” Neither 
YVarrea nor his wife hesitated a moment as to 
what they should do with the child. They were 




























































in circumstances of affluence, and might be | 
childless, and as it was a boy, they would che- { 
rish it as their own son; and at such an age 
adopted, none, not even the child itself, need | ( 
ever know—it was a fuundling. The boy grew t 
in favor with its foster parents as it grew in 
strength, and every day they felt mure interest- } 
ed in him, and every day saw new attractions. 7 | 
But when it began to look around in its inno- 7 | 
cence, as childhood ever does, for some oue that Tf 
it may claim as its guardian angel, it was then 4 5 
that they threw aside all reserve and restraint, 7 
and cherished and caressed it with the affection Fy + 
of its real parents. It was, however, scarcely a A | 
year old, when heaven was pleased to add to the He 
family of Warren a daughter, to them a precious a I 
blessing, the choicest boon they had ever receiv- 7 ¢. 
ed from its bounty. The children grew up to- Hy 5 
gcther, never having been separated until they BH ¢ 
were sixtecn years old. The young Edward 7 
manifested every kindness for his sister, and she Wy 
returned it with all the tenderness and frankness th 
of woman's nature. Every advantage for cdu- @ ;; 
cation was given them by the fond and doting @ © 
parents, and no partiality could ever be disco- @ s; 
vered, not even so much as the self-interested Wp, 
and jealous eye could spy out, and such an one @ )y, 
there was to watch their daily movements. The @ 0, 
young and beautiful Sarah Amesbury was 1nti- m 
mate with Mrs. Warren, and scarcely a day HH se 
passed during the infancy of Edward, that she fo 
was not a visifant at the house. It was known @@ {, 
that she had been two years absent from the city, # 
on a visit to some friend in the country, that she #y 
returned a few months previous to the supposed MH ex 
birth of Edward Warren, and that she suffered | ste 
soon after her arrival a longillness. But, being 1"; 
an only child of the most wealthy parents in the MM 1), 
city, of superior endowments and qualifications ho 
both natural and acquired, and so young, with Ar 
every pretension to chastity and virtue, it needed joi 
a tongue like the Delphic oracle to fix suspicion Ed 
of wrong upon her. To Edward she seemed pat- ent 
ticularly attached ; she would frolic with him tor off 
hours, and then caress him as though he had to 
been indeed her own child; and sometimes Mrs. ad 
| Warren had observed a sadness creep over ber hin 
as she folded him in her arms, and often a teat for 
would gather, though soon and secretly wiped. eal 
Such sorrow seemed strange in one so young L0H. 4 
of such spirits; but none had ever thought to rev" sto) 
der any cause for it, and as unsuspected as he 1, 


smiles, it passed away. But fifteen years his tha 
senior, the time was soon overstepped, and Ku- 
ward Warren and Sarah Amesbury were see! 
mingling in the same apparently gay and happ} 
circle. 

Bot who may tell where the gayest seem, 

How troubled and dark their gladdest dream. 










ven it shall be her last; and she is thus compelled 






The distinctions of age were unobserved be 
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tween the two, as Sarah had a very youthful 
brow, and deep thought and study had given to 

Edward a more mature look than the man of 
twenty usually possesses. It was not, therefore, 
thought a strange thing that he be stowed his al- 
most undivided attention upon her. He was at 
this time a member of Yale College, New Ha- 
ven, and his frequent visits at home kept up the 
uncommon friendship and. familiarity between 
him and Sarah, and the brotherly intimacy be- 
tween him and his sister, to whom every secret 
thought was confided. She readily discovered 
the str ong attachment he felt for Sarah, and even 
dared to remonstrate with him on its folly. She 
told him it was a mere boyish freak, that had 
grown up in the silence of his cloister without 
root, and would pass away with the fancies of 
his youth and the vagaries of his college days, 
that there could be no similarity of thought and 
feeling necessary to a happy union be ‘tween per- 
sone who differed in age so widely. He did not 
feel the truth of her remarks, yet he listened to 
them with the kindness and attention that sirmi- 
lar reproofs were usually given and received by 
each, and at length he calmly replied—* Emily, 
| have made no manifestations of my love or at- 
tachment to Sarah Amesbury; | have at least 
one virtue, that of having kept my feelings a se- 
cret from her, and am therefore free from the 
black guilt of having encouraged affection to 
wither, and che rished hopes butto fade. I will, 
therefore, if mine own heart will bear the trial, 
though it now shrinks from the mere attempt, 
crush the secret intruder, ere he has entirely 





sacked and pillaged this empire within, for I am 
perfectly aware, that to a heartless and calculat- | 
Ing wor id, it must seem the very height of folly, | 
or the mere sport of boyhood; and even to you, | 
my sister, whose world is your heart, it may 
seer a peurile and abortive passion, and there- | 
fore | will no more of it.’ And the resolution, 
for the moment, was as imperative as his tb 
guage. 

This conversation passed during a private | 
excursion to a pleasant little grove that then| 
stood a little distance from the city, and which | 
was the common resort of the young and the gay, 
he sentimental and the sober, to pass an ‘idle 
hour. lt was scarcely fimished when Sarah 
Amesbury, attended by an elderly genticman, 
wined them. The gentlem: in Was a stranger to 
Edward.and introduc edas Mr. Furbush. It was 
enough—when he saw another performing the | 
olices of kindness, and it might be of affec tion, | 
one he had loved—y es, had loved—and that | 
cven now, his resolution sickened, and he wished | 
um beneath the tropics, or in Zahdara’s desert, | 
ar from the intereourse of man and all exciting 
ae to love ought but nature and its God. A 
sa ness insensibly crept over his spiri(s, and he | 
stole homeward with his lau ighing sister in soli- | 
tad and silence. It was now for the first time, | 
that he resolved to bury his feelings in his own} 
h080m, nor suffer his sister to read their-evolu-| 
‘ions. But shame alone prompted the determi- | 
lation, for but an hour hefore, and he had posi- 
ively de clared to her that he would destroy all 
affection for Sarah; and now he had retracted it, 
‘ost his self-control, was willing to rencunce all 





other ovidane e, and abandon himself to the fluc- 


oot 


tuations of passion, and he therefore resolved to 
avoid all further communication of his feelings, 
and shrank within himself for shame of his weak- 
ness. At length his college vacation expired, 

and the day for his depz irture arrived. The fa- 
mily exchanged adieus with him, and he was on 
his way toC onnecticut; but many a bitter thought 
arose in his mind as he journeyed, and he could 
not but reflect how different were his feelings 
now from what they were when he last travelled 
over these sands. Folly has a strong arm and a 
giant grasp, and her ,overnment is despotism. 
Edward could not for cet the object of his affec- 

tions in the solitude of his study, but with every 
theme a sentiment was blended, which by many 
a scholar has been deemed, though falsely, a de- 
sradation to him. But still I should indeed trem- 
ble for the order of literary institutions at this 
day, if the restrictions of Pythagorus and Lycur- 
gus were to be adopted, and have no doubt but 
many a tragedy would be acted, that would 
prove /sop’s story of Cupid and Death not al- 
together a fable. However it was near the close 
of the term that, fortunately, was to fmish Ed- 
ward’s college life, and he knew his feelings 
must haveutterance. At length, affer resolving 
and pining upon his resolution, and agai re- 

solving and again pining , he came to the calm 
and full de termination of writing to Sarah. 
“ff she reject my suit,” sakt he to himself,“ I 
am quite sure I shall ever retain her fri: cndship, 

and she is so kind and so candid that I need not 
fear exposing myself to her ridicule.” ‘The let- 
ter was accordingly written, with alternate hope 
and fear, but conveying a true statement of bis 
feelings, and with the modesty of youth and dig- 
nity of manhood, begging her to listen to him 
with tenderness and forbearance, then shut and 
sealed with the lover’s signct. It reached Phi- 
ladelphia in due season, but a mere unexpected 
or unanticipated document was never forwarded 
or received. -arah recognised the hand writing 

1 the superscription, and with a calm spirit she 

broke the seal. No bright vision of love over- 
shadowed her heart, and no dream of joy stole in 
upon her soul. These had passed with her youth. 
* The silver cord and the golden bowl were 
broken,” and she had flitted among the gay crowd 
as though no corroding sorrow were at her heart, 
and no trench had ever drained it of its gladness. 
She had laughed with the merry end smiled with 
the glad, and none knew that hypocrisy was 
within, and she was bearing about a broken spi- 
rit. She had been distinguished for her wealth 
and pointed at as the heiress of thousands, and 
none knew she was poor at heart, and that dis- 
appointment and wo had eaten up her treasures. 
She had been admired and worshipped for every 
excellence, and none knew that unkindness and 
wrong had made her scorn alike the trophies of 
the lover, the admiration of the great, and the 
honors of the world. 

Ah, what a mighty leveller is wo; it makes the 
throne and the cottage of equal altitude and di- 
mensions, and yet it is the proudest thing under 
heaven. It lad led the weary and the hopeless to 
appear in the world as unburthened as child- 
hood, and as light and glad as though her bosom 
had never been pierced by the arrow of afflie- 
tion. But now, for a moment, it had lost its lift- 
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ing power, and laid aside its loftiness. The past, 
with all its wrongs and injuries, its bitter throes 
and quenchless agonies, its blighted hopes and 
buried joys, its reproaches and remorse, rose up 
at once before her, and with a rage that seemed 
a mania of the soul, the lover’s vows and protes- 
tations were committed tothe flames. And throw- 
ing herself back in the chair, she exclaimed, 
** Ah me, how have I added sin to sin! Canit be 
possible that a mother’s tender yearnings for her 
own, which the broad glare of a reviling world 
could not entirely subdue, have been mistaken 
for the romantic passion that seems glowing in 
his breast! Oh, what a fearful destiny is mine! 
Concealment has been—not my ruin, for that 
was sealed long ago; but the ruin of one dear to 
me as my own life. [ would—but 1 will not 
curse my being. There is a spirit within that 
bids me humble myself, be thankful for it, and 
cherish it even in the darkest hour; and though 
my pathway over earth is hedged about with 
thorns; still there are bright hopes that look be- 
yond the tomb, which the chastened spirit, in re- 
pentarnce and faith, may dare to claim. I may 
yet live to teach others how to bear misfortune, 
and shun tNfe errors and follies of my youth.” 
And she rose up with renewed resolution of 
heart. 

Long and dreary were the hours which mea- 
sured out the time that intervened till Edward 
Warren received the expected answer to his let- 
isr, and when the brief epistle came, it was in- 
volved in mystery and breathed not of encourage- 
ment or hope. It merely told him that his avowal 
was unanticipated, that the object of his affec- 
tions was much his semor,and though the tresses 
of her youth were yet brightly flowing, yet a few 
years more and age and care would have blanch- 
ed the locks and furrowed the brow, and pro- 
claimed the distinction: she remonstrated with 
him on the folly of cherishing a passion so extra- 
yagant, and of which he some day might have 
cause to repent; and, to conclude, she said no 
person could feel a greater interest in his wel- 
fare, or rejoice more in his gem than she. 
But there were reasons, which, on his return, 
should be revealed to him, why his affection for 
ber was a hopeless thing; and bade him think no 
more of it, but come to her as soon as he return- 
ed to the city. Fezlings of mortified pride and 
hopeless affection, for a moment, bowed his spi- 
ritiow; but the obscurity and uncertainty which 
still veiled his hopes, buoyed him up until his 
college life was finished, and he graduated with 
the hichest honors. But what are honors, nay, 
what is power coupled with “* blasted hopes and 
withered joy!” What, too, is literary greatness, 
if the heart be soliiary, and we must wear the 
grandeur of renown alone. 

“Vi ho that an ho runioved world live, 
For ali that wealth or fume cana give.” 

Edward returned to his home,and was greeted 
by his mother and sister with their usual kind- 
ness though they wondered at his long silence, 
and felt hurt by his unusual reserve. He knew 
he deserved their censure, and he would now 
have gladly shrunk from their observation; but 
he rendered some slight excuse to them, and 
though it did but pain them more, as they saw 
evident proof that their accusations were just, 
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yet it served as a form of excuse at least, and he 
left their presence. The evening to him impa- 
tiently drew on, and he sought the residence of 
Sarah Amesbury. With the speed of the wind 
he was borne to the threshold, where, waiving 
city forms and fashionable ordinances, he was 
met by the very being he had dared to love, who 
appeared with all ease and graceof a Hebe, and 
he was so filled with awe by her presence that 
he could have knelt at her feet and worshipped. 
With a cordial grasp of the hand she welcomed 
him, and no struggling of girlish affection within 
embarrassed her manner, or mounted the warm 
blood to her cheek ; but pale and calm she moved 
to the parlor. A few common piace observa- 
tions passed between them, and the business of 
{he evening called their attention. 

‘You received my letter, Sarah,” said Edward, 
** did you ?”’ 

“Yes,” she replied, ‘‘and you mine I sup- 
pose.” 

** 1 did.’ he answered, “‘ but it was so oversha- 
dowed with mystery, that it needed the explana- 
tion you promised,and [ am come to hear it and 
learn my fate.” And again the fond hopes of his 
love flashed up, and he fancied—oh foolish fan- 
cy—that he was in turn beloved. 

A long and breathless pause ensued. Not- 
withstanding Sarah had firmly resolved on lifting 
the veil that had so long concealed her history 
and his own, and repented with tears of anguish 
that it had been hidden; yet now, when occa- 
sion demanded it, and they had met for the re- 
vealment, she shrunk from the disclosure. But 
her decree had gone forth, and after struggling § 
with it a few moments, she said, with a faltering § 
voice, and still veiling he words in mystery— § 
* Edward Warren, you must not, you cannot, § 
accuse me of indifference. You may roam the | 
wide world over, and you will fail to find a love 
like mine; you may search the tropics and make 
the circle of the zones, and you will not finda | 
heart that beats so fondly and yearns sotenderly | 
for you as mine own. Yet there is a barrier be- 
tween us that no circumstances can overstep, 
and no situation remove.” And as she essayed 
to speak on— 

* Oh cease,it is enough,” he cried, “ you have J 
already sealed my doom.” 

‘* Nay, but hear me,” she replied, “* my tongue 
is loose, and my heart is ready for the agony. | 
have watched with ceaseless anxiety over th) 
infancy, looked on thy boyhood with gladness, 
as I saw thy genius unfolding and brightening, 
and with delight and pride have stood in thy 
manhood’s path, and with untamed joy have 
watched the honors of thy destiny. But be calm, 
it was the anxiety, the joy, and pride, that a m0- 
ther only feels! Yes, forgive my wrong—ty 
sin—and listen patiently, while I tell thee I am 
thy mother! But do not start—can you not be- 
lieve it, or do you spurn me from you in hatred: 
Listen but a moment longer, and you will leara 
to look with mercy on my error, and if you can 
not forgive, at least pity my weakness. Hadiq 
not been for him, my father—I would I cou 
bless his memory—but can I bless him who 1ia8 
made mea thing accursed—whose grave 1s gree} 
with the herbage of many a summer—you hac 
been the lawful heir of Eldred Irving, than who 
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a more honorable man our country could not 
boast, and had now no need to blush at the re- 
collection of thy parentage. My early and my 
latest affection was his, and we had hoped, nay, 
planned, to 

* Wander heart-linked through the busy world. 

Like birds in eastern story.’ 


My father, though he had no particular objec- 


tion to Irving, thought it a mere childish pas- | 


sion that excited my bosom, and that it were best 
nipt in the bud, an therefore forbade all inter- 
course between us; and when he learned my 
situation, he was filled with rage, and threatened 
ruin and destruction upon him who was to be the 
father of my child. Eldred lingered about the 
city in disguise, and sought opportunities of 
meeting me secretly, and was ready at any mo- 
ment to remove the stain upon his honor by a 
public annouucement and avowalof his love, and 
take me to his bosom as his wife. My father 
having learned, by means of a servant, that we 
had secret intercourse and correspondence with 
each other, as if to seal up my wo from all sym- 
pathy, doomed me to the desolation of a barred 
and bolted apartment. Many a month was wast- 
ed in the solitude of my own chamber, that the 
world might not witness my disgrace, and to se- 
cure me from even the commisseration of one, 
who had caused my ruin and was pining to raise 
me from my fall, and whose heart was but a 
counterpart of my own sufferings. Many a wea- 
ry month and thou wert cast upon the world, an 
orphan bern-——nay, worse than orphan— 
* His gold, his glory, ard his nate, 
Were all denied to thee.’ 

It then became a matter of interest to my pa- 
rents how to conceal my child. The world was 
yet ignorant of my misfortune, and such a blight 
upon our house had lowered my fathers head 
with shame,and been like Eden's curse. . It was 
proposed that a servant should take the infant 
at night, and expose it in the street to the mercy of 
those whose compassion mightsave it from the piti- 
less blasts of autumn and from a lingering death. 
Remonstrance was in vain, though my heart was 
wrung with agony at the thought, and unless I 
would consent to this plan, 1 must leave my fa- 
ther’s roof and seek a refuge elsewhere, and to 
save myself from beggary 1 consented. Secretly 

cave the servant a note,to be deposited in the 
basket that contained my child, and directed her 
0 place it at the threshold of those whom thou 
hast ever recognised as thy parents, believing 
their kind and generous hearts would compas- 
slonate the infant, and save it from perishing. 
Uh, what a night was that!—Sleepless, indeed, | 
'ome,and rather than the endurance I would 
have lived in obsurity and disgrace. ‘Che winds 





i 


| 





NOwling and the blast beating, and the infant of | 
inv bosom wantonly exposed to their wrath. But | 
‘lived to see the morning, and the day had not 
advanced far ere I ascertained that my child was | 
‘uielded, sheltered, and loved; and | was then| 
comparatively happy, though positive happiness | 
was never again mine. Never have | seen irv-| 
lig since I first took the seclusion of my cham- | 
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From that hour my heart has been a withered 
thing, and my hopes in eternity. 1 have watched 
thy infancy, thy youth, thy dawning manhood, as 
a poe spirit, and hoped that thine would be 
a brighter lot, and have only waited a fit occa- 
sion—oh, God, was it this?—to unveil the mys- 
tery of thy birth. 

‘*] trust already thy love has faded into filial 
affection, and thy admiration to pity.” She 
paused, and Edward, who sat during the rehear- 
sal motionless as a statue, now writhing his si- 
newy frame, exclaimed— 

‘* Gracious heaven, what a recital! Art thou 
indeed my mother, and this the history of th 
wrongs and suffering! Oh, I pity thee, but sti 
am constrained to worship thy excellence, though 
the passion of my boyhood has indeed faded,and 
become blended with respect and awe, due to 
her who gave me birth. And what canI do to 
serve thee, my mother; already I feel an outcast, 
and as one dependant on the bounty of strangers, 
and what I do must be done speedily, for to-mor- 
row I shall leave the roof that has so long shel- 
tered me, and the friends who by their bounty 
have rendered themselves dear to my heart. But 
I cannot live on charity longer, and therefore 1 
must go.” 

** My son,” she replied, ‘1 need nothing from 
thy hand: I have wealth to bear me above want 
and care, yet it saves me not from wo. But the 
concealment of thy story and my own, has worn 
upon my spirit till my words of earth are few, and 
{ shall ere long lay me down to unbroken repose, 
and the stranger from my tomb, will 

‘ urn to some other monument, nor know 

Whose grave he passes or whose name he reads.’ 
And dost thou resolve on leaving the abode of 
thy infancy to-morrow ? Do nothing rashly, my 
son. Concealment must still be our motto. But 
those who have cherished you, will love and che- 
rish still, and you may yet be blest again. But if 
you are resolved on going, go—and here are trea- 
sures to speed thy way.’ And she poured into 
his lap the contents of a bag, which in gold and 
silver amounted to a largesum. Then drawing 
from her bosom a miniature of herself, she added, 
** will you take that also. It isa good likeness, 
and elegantly set, as you see; and though it has 
not the magic of Aladdin’s Lamp,” forcing a 
smile as she spolxe, ‘* but it can a up the form 
of one whose bosom will ever yearn for you; and 
it may sometimes, Edward, prove of value to 
you. Itis my last gift, take if.” 

Edward took the miniature, little deeming he 
could ever value it for ought but his mother’s 
likeness. She pressed him to her bosom, and 
lifting her eyes to heaven,implored a blessing on 
her son, and added, **‘ Oh, never turn aside from 
the paths of virtue and honor, and remember, 
in thy darkest hour, with kindness and forgive- 
ness, Sarah Amesbury. Farewell!” 

* Farewell, my mother,” he replied, “I forgive 
thee, I pity thee. and will never wrong thee in 
my heart. May thy last hour be blessed.” And 
the tears flowed copiously, as he left the apart- 
ment. 

He returned home with a bursting heart, and 


der; but { learned on my recovery, that, finding | entered the dooras one who had roright beneath 
"ty father inexorable, he left the city in despair| the reof, and was but sharing the bounty of those 
and rage, and was svon after reported dead.! who knew him not. His mother had retired, but 
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his sister sat trimming the lamp and waiting his | lodgings at “ Tremont House,” Boston, and bent 
return. “It seems to me you have made a long /his course towards the public walk. He had 


evening, Edward,” she observed as he entered, 
“and you look more sad than ever; pray, what 
has happened to you.” 

He drew a chair beside her, and replied, 
* Emily, lama wretched man. I have learned 
this evening that I have been cherished in the 
bosom of strangers, and dandled on the knee of 


charity; that I have been nursed in pity and edu- | 


eate 1 in compassion ; that thou art not my sister, 
and I have no kindred or home on earth. Oh, 
how humbling! this is indeed being a lone anda 
blighted thing. Thy mother—she is not mine. 
I shall ever bless her memor y, and her tender- 
ness I will treasure up through life. And thou, 
Emily, what shall I say of all thy kindness ?— 
When I need to be moved to deeds of glory, I 
will think of thee, and my soul will be inspire 1 
to noble acts. When I need to be moved te deeds 
of compassion, I will think of thee, and my heart 
will become fusible as wax, and the oppressed 
and the destitute will find a friend. But 1 cannot 
consent longer to share that bounty which should 
be thine ; and shall, therefore, at the rising of an- 
other sun, leave this hospitable roof, thy tender 
smiles, and the heartfelt yearnings of her, whom 


wl now, | had deemed my mother. But, my sis- | 


ter, think of me— 
* As of one 
For whom "tis we!] to be fled and gone.’ ” 
And tears again moistened his cheek. 

Emily had listened to him, as to the fancies of 
the lunatic. ‘‘ My brother,” she exclaimed, * are 
you mad. What means these strange words you 
have uttered? What! leave us to-morrow—so 
soon—when we had hoped a princely visit from 
you, after months of absence? Leave the fond 
raother whose greatest pride thou hast ever been, 
and the sister, too, who in childhood would ga- 
ther garlands for thy brow, and who has proudly 
looked for fame to wreath thy manhood with gio- 
ry? Poh! Edward, you mean it not; you are not 
well this evening; to-morrow you will like us bet- 
ter.” And she gaily presented him the la:ap, 
urging him to retire. He took the light she of- 
fered, and with a slow and thoughtful step pro- 
ceeded to his chamber. 

The morning came with the music of harp and 
lute, mingled with glad voices, within, and the 
merry song of birds without. But there was 
mourning through hails that had been wont to 
sing with laughter and the mirthful jest. Edward 
Warren could not be found, and every thing 
about his room declared that he had taken a final 
departure. Long and fruitless was the search 
for hun—and many a year passed away, and the 
unhappy family heard nothing of him whose pre- 
sence ever brought Jigit and gladness, and they 
mourned for him as for the dead. 

‘There is a sorrow and a solitude of heart, that 
cbseures the soul as midnight does the world, 
which makes us dread the society of men, and 
scorn the sympathy of any human thing. But 
even in the midst of all this, there are those who 
turn instinctively to the haunts of pleasure and 


graiety, as if to enhance teir own sorrow by con-‘ 


trast with the happiness of others. It was under 
the influence of such sentiment, at the close of a 
bewtuufal day in autumn, that a stranger left his 








been in the metropolis but a few days, and had 
now come forth from the weariness.of his own 
room to gaze upon the giddy world, a witness of 
its high-toned mirth and revelry, though he scorn- 
ed to be a partaker. Long and weary had been 
his wanderings, for he had borne about a bur- 
thened spirit. He had looked upon the gorge. 
ous scutcheoned palaces of England, and knit 
his elbow with her purse-proud autocrats; had 
stood upon the soil of “haughty France,” and 
wandered back to Erin’s bondaged isle ; but Co- 
lumbia’s shores alone were fair to bim—and 
though here were the ministers of his wo, yet 
here too he wished to take his last sleep—and 
having become weary and wo-worn, he had made 
his port hither. He had touched her soil again, 
had looked upon her temple fanes; but disease 
had worn upon his frame, his heart was still de- 
solate, and he had sat him down in the solitude 
of his own room, poor and pennyless. As he sat 
reflecting on his destitute situation, he involun- 
tarily drew his purse from his pocket. It was 
drained to the last doit, and though he had been 
born and reared not far from the spot where he 
now bewailed his poverty, yet he knew of none, 
either kindred or friend, that he could ask for 
assistance; and in despair he rose, and in a mo- 
ment after was seen in Common street, near the 
** Mall.” The fashionable current now set in, 
and he was irresistably propelled along. He was 
passed on either side by tittering belles and 
laughing beaux, the heartless and the sentimen- 
tal; but all alike passed on, with fairy foot, nor 
noticed in their rapid movements the unmea- 
sured tread of the solitary stranger. Each was | 
busy with the feelings of his own bosom. Here 
was the maid joined by her doting lover, whose 
happiness was secured, removed beyond the in- 
fluence of circumstances, and unaffected by | 
either prosperity or adversity ; and there the map | 
of gray hairs, who, having outlived his early af- 
fections, had made wealth and honors his love, 
and had now stepped aside to overlook his dig- 
nities and titles, and be gazed — by those 
who bowed before his grandeur. Here was the 
poet and there the scholar, bent on their various 
musings, and mingling with the unpoetical and 
unlearned. Here the widow and there the or- 
phan, who had forgotten the agony they thought 
had never been quenched, and had come to joi 
the loitering multitude—a mixed and varied 
throng. The stranger turned his eye upon the 
crowd, and thought of all their airy pretensions 
how few were lighthearted as they seemed. At 
length he observed a female attired in a mourn- 
ing suit, leaning on the arm of a gentleman who 
appeared some years her senior, walking towards 
him. The lady raised ber long veil as she drew 
near, and looked upon him as though she woul 
recognise him. That face, thought he, looks 
like a familiar thing, and it must be of one | have 
known in early life. That slight form and pel- 
sive eye must be of one my youth has know? 
But,” he pursued the thought, ‘ how sadly am 
i changed since my youth, the blasts of must0l 
tune have whirled and tossed me about, and done 
the work of years upon my brow.” His wretch: 
edness and poverty again rushed in upon his 
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mind, and with an humbled spirit, be bent his head 
plete lest he should be recognised as they 
passed. 

The beauty of the twilight had passed, and the 
night new set in dark and dreary, and wearied 
with his own reflections, he sought his lodgings. 
He had just entered his own room, when he heard 
a confused murmur of voices and sound of foot- 
steps in the public hall that passed his door. He 
opened his door, and ascertained that a traveller 
of distinction had arrived sick, and they were 
conducting him to an apartment adjoining his 
own. He caught a glimpse of the gaudy equi- 
page and the train of servants, and he closed his 
door again on his own poverty, and with a sigh 
turned him to his pillow. As he laid off his gar- 
ments, a miniature of a female, which he had de- 
posited as a sacred thing, fell from his pocket 
upon the floor, “ A precious thing,’ he mur- 
mured, “* but from this I may be able to raise a 





sum at least sufficient to defray my expenses | 
here; but heaven alone knows how | shall meet | 
my necessities hereafter. Yet how can 1 part with | 
ii—aye, but want forces me—yes, want, the most | 
nieagre and detestable, the most wanton and hu- | 
iiliatrag of all the evils of earth.” And thus 
musing, he fell asleep. 
With the rising sun he was ready to execute. 
the plan he had laid the evening before, to re- | 
trieve his embarrassment; and taking the minia- 
ture, and pressing it to his lips, he left his room | 
for a goldsmith’s shop, hoping to pawn it there) 
for something, if not its full value. He moved | 
along the paved walks, glad of their lengthened | 
way,for he was loath to part with an article he so | 
highly valued; and looking again at the minia- | 
ture, he murmured, “ her ‘ last gift.’ The trea-| 
sures she heaped upon me are expended, my | 
health is gone,and I am poorindeed. Yes,1 am| 
sick, and this emaciated frame can but little! 
longer bear up the burden of life. But I have! 
not been, prodigal, misfortune sought me out. | 
Her‘ last gift,’ and it must be sacrificed. Little | 
did she think, when she gave it, what would be | 
its fate. She said, it might prove of value, but | 
little did she think of what value. Ah, many an 
idle word has proved of dreadful import, and! 
many a dark and awful augury has fallen froma | 
thoughtless tongue.” And thus musing, he en- | 
tered a goldsmith’s shop. 
The miniature was presented for sale, and the | 
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to-morrow, sir, and you shall receive the re- 
mainder.” 

The stranger, gathering up the paltry ex- 
change, left the shop in sorrow and regret. A 
few moments after, a lady entered, and seeing 
the miniature with which the stranger had just 
parted, still laying upon the counter, she took it 
up, and looked at the likeness with an air of sur- 
prise; but turning it over, she read upon the back 
of it the name of Edward Warren, slightly 
scratched with some pointed instrument. Aston- 
ishment at once held her speechless. At ey 
looking at the merchant, she asked, “‘ May I be 
permitted to know, sir, how this article came in 
your possession; or, it may not be yours, but 
merely left here for some repairs.” 

The merchant replied, “1 purchased it but a 
few moments since of a stranger, who seemed to 
be in want of money, and indeed acknowledged 
himself to be, and to raise a small sum, was in- 
duced to part with it. It is set, as you see, with 
many valuable gems; but otherwise, to me, it is 
useless.” 

‘** And for how much would you sell it,” in- 
quired the lady. ‘ Twenty dollars,” he replied. 

The lady laid down the money instantly, and 
taking up the prize, “Could you give me any di- 
rections to the lodgings of the stranger,” she 
asked. 

**T cannot,” again replied the merchant, “I 
only noticed that he walked towards Tremont 
House, and he accidently dropped from his 
pocket an advertisement of the same house. [, 
therefore, suppose he stops there; but he will 
call again to-morrow, and if you wish to know 
more of him, just leave your card, and I will hand 
it to him.” 

The lady, thanking him eagerly, laid one 
upon the counter, and the next day at the thresh- 
hold of a large stone edifice in street, occu- 
pied by the Hon. James Furbush, met Edward 

Varren and his sister Emily, now Mrs. Furbush. 
Long and tender were the greetings between 
them, and in her Edward recognised the lady he 
had met in the ** Mall” a few days before,and in 
her husband, the gentleman who, many years 
before, had been introduced to him at Philadel- 
phia by Sarah Amesbury. At the recollection 
of this circumstance, the memory of other years 
brightened on his mental vision. He felt again 
the disappointment of his better days, for it was 





merchant taking it, looked first at him and then! disappointment, though not slighted friendship, 
at the article, and again at him, with a scruti-| scorned affection, or rejected love, yet he had 
aizing look, paused, and then said, “ this can be| almost wished it had been, that the bitterness of 


of little use to any but yourself, sir.” 

“That, indeed,” rephed the stranger, “I did 
hot expect to receive the amount, in exchange, 
at which I value it, were I not in necessity ; your 
whole wares could not compensate me for it; 
but to one who deals in gems, like yourself, its 
oriliant setting may command a few pounds. It 
is a splendid ornament, the gift of a friend; and 
{am loath to part with it—but want, absolute 
want, compels me, and for four pounds you may 
call it your own; and surely these briliiants and 
perfect pearls will realize to you three times the 
sum.” 

The merchant examined it again, and then, 
with compressed lips, he tossed on the counter 
4 part of the sum demanded, saying, * Call again 


| pride might have supported his burthened spirit ; 
still it was shipwrecked of its hopes, and he 
| would that the remembrance of that visi.n might 
ipasson. At length, summoning the man within 

1im, he inquired for his mother. She was cead, 
and the drapery of his sister bore testimony to it. 
But long and wearily had she mourned him whom 
she had cherished in her bosom as her son, and 
| worn out with sorrow, she departed. 

He could not suppress his anxiety to hear of 
Sarah Amesbury, and inquired for her. The fell 
destroyer had moved among the fair things of his 
youth, and she too was dead. Burthened witha 
grief which none could know,a few months after 
he left Philadelphia, she passed to ** the silent 
halls of death.” 
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Change, too, had come over the city of his | your account with earth, and like myself, ready 


dreams, and they were scattered who had formed 
the glad circle of his boyhood; and he now stood 
upon the hearth of one to whom he had suppcsed 
he had bidden a long and last adieu. But she 
stood, with the fair pledges of her love about her, 
beautiful in their childhood’s careless song and 
youthful visions, as though she had drank from 
Lucayo’s fabled fount; years had passed on, and 
had not dared to mar so fair a workof God. Her 
elastic step, her fairy form, and brilliant eve, 
were neither wearied, bowed, nor dimmed, since 
with a bitterness of heart he fled from their en- 
chantment. There needed no explanation of this 
unexpected meeting, for the jewel merchant had 
already explained the whole. 

The miniature, the “ last gift’ of Sarah Ames- 
bury, was returned to the hands of Edward, and 
received with expressed emotions of joy, though 
he gave no explanation of the cause of his havin 
parted with it, to his sister ; for he feared to tell his 
wanderings and his wo—and a promise extorted 
from him, that he would return there, and take u 
his abode, (and from the siclxness he felt within, he 
knew it could not be long he would need an 
earthly dwelling,) when he should have cancelled 
his debt at the public house. His wretched, 
though now deceased mother’s gift, had returned 
upon him, and with a lighter heart he walked 
homeward. Entering the hal! that led to his own 
room, he was met by a servant of the sick 
stranger, who, a few evenings before, became 
an occupant of an adjoining chamber. He bow- 
ed,and begged he would return with him to the 
apartment of his master, saying, “* he had passed 
a very restless night, and was now in great dis- 
tress, and probably could not continue but a 
brief space ; and he had sent him to entreat some 
one to come to his room, as he was a stranger in 
Boston, far from kindred and friends, and there 
was a disclosure he would be glad to make be- 
fore he died.” 

Edward readily obeyed the summons, and as 
he entered the room and saw the sick man writh- 
ing in his agony, decked in the array of gran- 
deur and power, he could rot but reflect how vain 
was the wealth of earth, and how it failed to 
soothe the anguish that the children of men must 
endure, and he had almost been contented with 
his poverty. Ah, how distress humbles us. The 


afflicted man raised his head as Warren entered | 


the reom, and smiled in thankfulness on the 
witness of his wo. Extending his hand, he ob- 
served, ‘“‘ I feel grateful for your presence, sir. 
1 have need of nothing, for my hours are nearly 
spent; but in pain and anguish, it socthes the 
heart to find a human being by our bed, who is 
not entirely indifferent to our agony.” And, 
struggling for breath, he added, “I am a stran- 
ger here, and I have a disclosure to make before 
i die, as my fortune is without an heir; and be- 
sides, | have grown childlike, and I fear to die 
alone.” 

Then throwing his arms beside him, his spirit 
seemed hushed, the agony of life was passed, and 
that silent calm which so often immediately pre- 
cedes death, spread over him; still he was able 
to converse, and looking in the face of Edward, 
as he seated himself beside his bed, ** Stranger,’ 
he remarked, ** you, too, seem to have settled up 





to bid adieu to its visions and its realities. Thy 
sunken eye, thy hectic cheek, and hollow visage, 
tell that thy hopes are not of earth. God grant 
you may not know the wretchedness of dying, as 
{ must, a wanderer, and the harrowing anticipa- 
tions of pig. with the stranger’s dead, and 
none to weep thy destiny, or tell thy place of 
rest.” And he groaned in anguish of soul. 

There mek: to be a strong sympathy be- 
tween the feelings of the two, and Edward felt 
that such indeed might be his lot, and the tears 
rose to his eyes. The stranger observed it, and 
said, ** Have I touched a chord so tender? But 
there is that in thy face that looks familiar, and 
prompts me to ask, where is thy wife, thy mo- 
ther, and thy home?” 

At this interrogation the chambers of his heart 
were opened, and he would have poured forth the 
yearnings of his soul into the bosom of the 
stranger, as though he were a familiar friend— 
a kindred spirit—and they did indeed seem to be 
brothers in their wanderings and their wo. “Wife, 
I have none,” he replied, “ either to bless my lot 
or mourn my exit; and home I| have not,beneath 
the broad heavens; but there is one to which | 
am fast journeying, and, as thou deemest, I may 
soon be at rest in that dwelling of peace. Neither 
is it mine to talk of a mother, I am more than 
destitute.” And with the heavings of a broken 
spirit. he drew forth the miniature from his bo- 
som, and presenting it to the dying traveller, he 
added, “look at that picture, and you view the 
likeness of my mother; but you cannot read her 
sufferings.” 

With a faint s ruggle, the dying man exclaim- 
ed, ‘*‘ Mysterious Providence! then is my disclo- 
sure superceded, and thou art indeed my son! 
for I know that Sarah Amesbury could never 
break her vow.” 

Warren started up as though a new destiny 
were rolling over him, “ Art thou my father?” he 
cried, “ Art thou Eldred Irving?” And he fell 
upon his feeble body, and wept like a very child. 

* Oh, how complicated and confused are often 
the affairs of earth,” said the dying man, after a 
short pause, “‘ but yesterday, and 1 had none | 
could call my kindred, none to witness my dying 
gasp, and none to dress me for the grave. To- 
day am I relieved from the burthen of years, blest 
with a son in his manhood, and an heir to that 
wealth which I can no longer call my own, and 
which I have never enjoyed. Rise up, my son, 
he continued, “‘ my breath is failing, and let me 
but once more gaze upon thy face, and the like- 
ness of that wronged, that injured, though long 
worshipped one.” And taking the miniature, he 
pressed it to his lips, exclaiming, ** Ob, it 1s the 
same kind smile that sweetened my early hopes; 
but which has cursed my lot.’ And raising his 
eyes to heaven, he added, ** but I am going, ane 
shall I meet it there?”” Composing himself agai, 
he said,“ Have | borne her rcproach, my soB: 

‘* Never, I believe,” said Edward, calmly. 

‘¢ Blessed words,” again replied he, “ they re- 
move at once a fear and grief that I have long 
and sorrowfully borne; for being denied all cot- 
munication with her, and hav-ng wandered about 
the city till I found my wo insupportable, | fled 
without a word of condolence, of explanation,0! 
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THE MINIATURE—STANZAS——-EMPEROR ALEXANDER. 


worse than all, without her blessing. All my 
hopes had perished, my prospects blasted in the 
bud, and [ cared not whither I went; but I bore 
one consolation with me. Sarah had solemnly 
promised, that she would never marry any other, 
and it was a consolation to believe that none 
other could ever possess what should have been 
my own. I crossed the Atlantic, entered large- 
ly into commercial affairs, have been honored 
vith dignities and titles, and every effort for 
wealth and power had returned successful; but I 
have withered in the zenith of wealth as in the 
sun stroke, and my heart has crumbled beneath 
my power like the seared leaf beneath the wan- 
dering footstep, for I knew of one whose spirit 
was broken, and whose ruin, though without 
villany, | had accomplished. At length, con- 
verting my whole wealth into money, that it 
might better be appropriated to the use of the 
destitute and suffering, should I fall in the hour 
of her need, I lifted my arm for struggling 
Greece, and battled for herrights. 1 stood fore- 
most to the foe, and I swung my sabre readiest 
in the fight; and in the burthen of my soul, I 
hoped, when my struggle for Greece was ended, 
and | could do no more for her oppression, to fall 
a sacrifice to Moslem power. Greece was free, 
but that ancient classic soil was stained with the 
blood of her noblest sons; yet I, in midst of my 
wretchedness, unblessing and unblest, was spar- 
ed to live on and learn more fully that *‘ God 
moves in a mysterious way.’ I have but just re- 
crossed the Atlantic, and was journeying to the 
scone of my early joys and misfortunes, deter- 
mined, if that lovely one, thy mother, still lived, 
to make her mine. But already hast thou told 
me she is among the blest. Her sufferings and 
thine own history, my son, were I for earth I 
should rejoice to hear; but I am not, 1 cannot 
linger, 1 am exhausted now. I thank heaven I 
have strength to say, all that I have is thine. My 
gold and my silver is thine—’tis there,’ pointing 
toa trunk which stood in the corner of the room 
banded with iron, “‘ use it for thine own neces- 
sities and in the cause of virtue and truth, and 
may it be a greater blessing to you than it was 
ever to me.” And he stretched his limbs, and 
closed his eyes, and silently waited his departure. 

Mourned as 2 son should mourn his father, he 
was carried to his burial; but his departing 
blessing fell on the destiny of Edward Warren, 
like the voice of fame on the ear of the dy 
Ingman. It had been many a month that he had 
hot seemed a thing of earth; he, however, in 
compliance with the wishes of his sister, Mrs. 
Furbush, and his own promises, settled his bill, 
and proceeded to the house of Mr. Furbush. It 
was evening, and he seemed wearied with the 
cares and burthens of the day,and was therefore 
early shown to his room. 

The morrow came, and the bright morning 
sun shone full upon his visage, but it aroused not 
the spirit of the foundling. In the majesty and 
iOliness of death he lay, and the miniature of his 
nother, her * last gift,’ pressed upon the heart 
‘hat had ceased alike its anguish and its beat- 
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_ The greatest part of mankind employ their 
rst years to make their last miserable. 
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From the Saturday Evening Post. 
STANZAS TO 
As the deep, lone, distant signal gun 
Comes booming o’er the sea, 
To tell of wrecks—of danger run, 
So may this come to thee. 





The heart upon life’s ccean cast 
Mov’d joyous light and free, 

And friendship’s coast in safety passed, 
*Tili wrecked on love’s deep sea. 


As the answering gun far o’er the waste 
Of that tempestuous sea, 

Bring’s hope of light the gloom t’ o’ercast. 
So may it be to me. 


With fervent heart to the power divine 
The wreck’d one bends the knee. 
Een so before love’s hallow’d shrine, 
I fain would knee! to thee. =. 


——— eee 

ANECDOTE OF THE EmPrRoR ALEXANDER.— 
The Emperor was accustomed to travel with the 
utmost rapidity.—On a certain occasion his Ma- 
jesty, fatigued by having remained a long time 
in his carriage, alighted, and, unaccompanied by 
any of his suite, pursued his way on foot through 
a Village, that lay before him. The Autocrat of 
all the Russias was attired in his usual travel- 
ling costume,—-a military great coat without any 
particular mark of distinction. Desirous of ob- 
taining some information respecting the road he 
was pursuing, he accosted a military-looking 
personage wlio stood smoking a cigar at the 
door of a house—To each of the ‘Emperor's 
questions the stranger ‘replied in the most un- 
courteous manner; and by way of terminating 
the ungracious parley—* Allow me to ask,” sai 
Alexander, “ what may be your military rank?” 
—* Guess.”——‘ Perhaps, Sir, you may be a lieu- 
tenant ?”—‘* Higher, if you _please.’”—* Cap- 
tain ?”—“ Another step’’— Major ?”—‘* Go on, 
go on.’—*‘ Lieutenant-Colonel, 1 presume ?”-- 
‘You have hit it at last, though not without effort.” 
These words were pronounced in a tone of ar- 
rogance; and the several answers in the pre- 
ceeding dialogue, was accompanied by a Bae 
of smoke puffed full in the Emperor’s face. 

** Now comes my turn, good Mr. Traveller,” 
said the Officer:-—‘‘ Pray what may be your 
military rank ?”—** Guess.’’-—* W ell, then, at the 
first glance, I should say—** Captain ?”-—* High- 
er, if you please.”—‘ Major ?”’—“*Go on, if you 
please.’’-—* Lieutenant Colonel ?”-—* Pray, go 
on.”—** Colonel ?”—** A little bhigher,-if you 
please.’’—(The officer upon this threw away the 
stump of his cigar.)—‘‘ Major-General ?”— 
‘** Another step, if you please” —The officer now 
stood immoveable at “‘ attention.” 

** Your excellence is then Lieutenant Gene- 
ral.”’—‘* You are not quite up to the mark.” —* In 
that case I have the honor to address myself to 
his Serene Highness the Field Marshal ?”— 
“Do me the favour, Lieutenant Colonel, to 
make another effort.”—‘ Ah, sire!’ cried the 
officer with emotion, “ will your Majesty deign 
to pardon me? But could I imagine that the Em- 
peror—— "_-“*Tam not offended; and to 
prove it, if you have a favor to ask I will grant 
it with pleasure!! 
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S38 LonG sPEAKING—ADMIRAL FREEMAN—REACH OF VOICE—IMAGINATION. 


On Lone Speaxtne.—A long discourse is not 
only an abuse of a man’s leisure, but in some 
degree, is an insult to his understanding. With 
the ignorant there is need of detail: with men of 
sense, something ought to be left, in mercy, to 
their own intelligence and discernment. No 
people were more sensible of this necessary act 
of discretion, than the ancient Greeks. Pho- 
cion, preparing to ascend the rostrum, on being 
asked by some one of those near him the cause 
of his pensiveness, replied: “I am reflecting 
how I shall abridge what I am to say on this oc- 
casion.” Of this Phocion, Demosthenes often 
said: “This is the axe which prunes my 
speeches.” 

In our country, the merit of a speech is mea- 
sured by its duration. In Greece, an orator 
was praised for speaking well; in America, for 
speaking a long time—and the good people are 
not only insensible of the insult offered to their 
judgment, and of the expense of time and money 
to the nation; but are themselves accomplices of 
the offence. The Governor made a speech two 
hours long, the Attorney General spoke two 
hours and a half. The longest of Demosthenes’ 
speeches may be read in fifteen minutes—and 
the most diffuse of Cicero in an hour. 

Amongst the pleadings of the French bar, the | 
following brief speech has been preserved by | 
the curious, which may be translated and dedi- | 
cated to the orators of the Mayor’s Court, and ; 
to other speakers of the republic generally.— 
The defendant, who wasa dauber of signs— 
a sorry occupation in Paris,—was wretchedly 
poor, proverbially stupid, and hideously ugly; 
and moreover was accused of seduction. The 
following is the pleading of his lawyer. 

“Gentlemen—My arguments on this case 
shall be brief. In the seduction of a woman, one 
of three requisites is indispensable: the seducer 
must possess money, beauty, or sense. My client 
is ugly, beggarly, and foolish. Ugly; look at 
him. Beggarly; he is a painter of signs. Fool- 
ish; interrogate him. Gentlemen,I persist in 
my conclusion.” 





-- 





Awnecpotr or ApmiRAL FreemMAn.—When | 
a midshipman serving ona foreign station, young | 
Williams (for he did not take the name of Free- | 
man until late in life,) and a brother Mid, had | 
each a favorite dog on board their vessel. Wil-| 
liams’ dog had by some means given offence to 
the other younker, who threatened to throw the | 
the animal overboard. “If you do,” rejoined | 
Williams, “ then yours shall follow;” and he ac- 
cordingly kept his word. Enraged at the loss of 
his dog, the other Mid came up to Williams, and 
demanded satisfaction, challenging him to fight. 
** Be calm, sir,” said Williams, coolly; ‘ you 
have acted most brutally towards my poor dog, 
and I have retaliated on yours, as I promised 1 
would do; you are entitled to no satisfaction 
from me, but your unoffending dog js: I there- 
fore propose to save the life of yours, if you will 
do so by mine.” This proposal being acceded 
to, young Williams instantly leaped overboard, 
swam to his opponent’s dog, secured him in pre- 
ference to his own, returned to the vessel, and, 
with the animal under his arm, was hauled up by 
a rope which had been thrown over the side for 





him to hold by. His comrade then took his sous- 
ing in turn, to the high delight of young Williams. 
and was yaa successful in saving the life of 
the other poor brute. The matter did not rest 
here; the youths had been guilty of a breach of 
orders in thus risking their lives, and were each 
sent to the mast-head by way of penance. When 
far advanced in years, the kind-hearted Admi- 
ral declared, that there was scarcely any cir- 
cumstance in his life he reflected on with greater 
satisfaction than that of having been instrumen- 
tal in saving the lives of these dogs: so true is it, 
that bravery and humanity are closely allied. 
——< 

Reacu or Voice: EXTENT OF CHURCHES.— 
The Romanists build large churches; it was 
enough if they heard the murmur of the mass, 
and saw the elevation of the host; but ours are 
to be fitted for auditories. I can hardly think it 
practicable to make a single room so capacious, 
with pews and galleries, as to hold above 2,000 
persons, and all to hear the service and see the 
preacher. The position of the pulpit requires a 
consideration; a moderate voice may be heard 
50 feet distant before the preacher, 30 feet on 
each side, and 20 behind; and not this, unless 
the pronunciation be distinct and equal, without 
dropping the voice at the member of the sen- 
tence. A Frenchman is heard farther than an 
English preacher, because he raises his voice at 
the last words of a sentence, like the Roman 
orators. A church should therefore be 90 feet 
long, 60 broad, besides a chance! at one end, a 
belfry and portico at the other.—Wren— Lives of 
Architects. 

——<g——_—- 

Power or ImaGrnatron.—Whelpley, in his 
Triangle, on the authomty of Erasmus, tells this 
story of seven men who went to take a ride one 
clear, fine day, with Poole. 

As they were riding along the road, Poole, to 
make himself sport, looked up into the heavens, 
and suddenly crossing himself in pretended sur- 
prise, declared he saw in the sky a monstrous 
dragon with fiery horns, and his tail turned up 
inacircle. They all, very much astonished at 
the declaration, looked up, but saw nothing. 
**Can’t you see it?” continued Poole, “It is there. 
You must certainly be blind. Amazing! How 
terrible it looks. Don’t you see it yet? Oh! I 
never saw sucha sight in all my life before. You 
certainly must see it.” In short, after a while, 
one, a little more credulous than the rest, said, | 
think I do see it. Yes, yes—I see it plainly. At 
this another fancied he saw it. And, said Eras- 
mus, some by force of imagination, others fear- 
ing that they should be thought less sharp-sight- 
ed than the rest, confessed they saw it; and 
they soon all came in without a dissenting voice. 
The next day a particular actount of the pro- 
digy was published in the papers, authenticated 
by the testimony of several credible men. 

—— 

Poverty has in large cities very different ap- 
pearances. It is often concealed in splendor, 
and often in extravagance. It is the care of 2 
very great part of mankind to conceal their In 
digence from the rest. They support themselves 
by temporary expedients, and every day is !os! 
in contriving for to-morrow.—Johnson. 
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RECOLLECTIONS. 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 
RECOLLECTIONS. 

Nrrt Compron, generally called ‘“ Uncle 
Neri,” was a man of some footing in the neigh- 
borhood were | passed my juvenile days, and 
very welldolI recollect him; for many have been 
the times that I and my companions, including 
the other boys of the neighborhood, have fled, 
with no very equivocal symptoms of fear and 
consternation, from encountering his stern, un- 
relenting countenance, when he was inwardly 
boiling with rage at us for our occasional tres- 
passes in his meadow for strawberries, or his 
orchard for“ red apples.” Uncle Neri was in- 
deed a thrifty, well-doing farmer, and about his 
premises, there were many temptations that 
“unlucky boys,” as he styled us, could not re- 
sist with all the fear we had of him. I shall never 
forget him; his phiz, and uplifted cane, though 
he never struck, were associated with every 
emotion of fear | had in those days; and even 
now, when any aggravated extreme of fear is 
called up in my mind, in consequence of some 
anticipated danger, the figure of Uncle Neri’s 
gruff countenance is at once before me. But 
after years had taken this superstitious dread of 
him away, and I had other and dearer objects of 
pursuit than strawberries and red apples, and 
after the insatiate and grim-jawed messenger of 
death had removed the old man from a state of 
constant watching and protectorship of his earth- 
ly domains, as well as from the supreme auto- 
cracy of all the boys; I then recollected, that in 
general, the old man was right: 

“ And if severe in aught, 
* The love he bore to order wae in fault.” 

How frequent is it, that a certain innate prin- 
ciple of sordid selfishness will instigate a con- 
demnation of all, who, whether rightly or wrong- 
ly, conflict with, and opp»se the capriciousness 
of our wants. Certain it is, that most persons are 
resolutely determined on acquiring that which 
fancy or a false judgment tells them, would con- 
tribute to enhance their enjoyment: in this head- 
long chase after imaginary pleasures, we are too 
much inclined to the supposition that whatever 
opposes us is wrong and absurd, and are thence 
disposed impiously to talke upon ourselves the 
prerogative to correct ‘and punish. The result 
of this partial obscurity of our intellectual sight, 
is, that we are involved in a perpetual war of 
discord, and want of social harmony. Whatev- 
er judgment, the caprice of a boy of six years of 
age, might have iniposed on Uncle Neri, for op- 
posing our enjoyment of the good things we 
sought, I now most sincerely revoke. Uncle 
Neri was a pioneer settler in the state of New 
York, but from whence he emigrated, I never 
knew; a variety of circumstances, however, 
induce me to think, some of his principles owed 
their possession of his mind to the reign of the 
blue laws, ‘* down east.” For with all the in- 
flexibility of his practical piety, there was inter- 
mingled a strong concentrated elixir, of what 
modern improvement would call, blind supersti- 
tion. Let noone, however, depreciate his virtue; 
he was sincere, and sincerity is much—he doubt- 
ess was as honest in the belief he entertained, 
as he had been unprejudiced in acquiring it. His 
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belief in supernatural appearances, such as 
ghosts, hobgoblins and witches, and even the 
arch fiend “ propria persona,” was as firmly in- 
terwoven with his constitution as if it had been 
innate. He had seen, or thought he saw, all these; 
yea more, they had a long train of supernume- 
raries, which often obtruded, singly or in half 
dozens, upon his sight. Uncle Neri, was never 
at a loss in ascribing the motives and desires of 
whatever supernatural visitor “visited him.” 
He depended almost wholly on the good spirits, 
for instructions how to conduct his temporal af- 
fairs, and by some strange coincidence, which 
the devotee of foggy ignorance, and absurd im- 
agination can always take a hint from, Uncle 
Neri always had “authority” for what he was 
doing. I will not say positively, that he was the 
devotee of foggy ignorance and absurd imagin- 
ation, though he, at least in his own estimation, 
was the only sage in the vicinity; and when a 
man says he sees things which our impious want 
of faith prevents us from seeing. how can we con- 
tradict him? ‘The old man and his good natured 
spouse, (peace to her memory) were blessed with 
a goodly number of fine sons and daughters; all 
promising children, but rather unbelieving, in 
the expressed opinion of their father, who as- 
signed the irreligion of the times as a cause; 
they could not so distinctly see superhuman fig- 
ures as their father. They had all been named, 
in their infancy, by some hocus pocus process of 
their father, by which he became assured that 
the name he had selected, was approved of, in 
the place where his prayers were heard. But 
the youngest, a daughter of two or three years 
of age, by some unaccountable reason, had re- 
ceived no other appellation than * baby.” His 
wife, Aunt Peggy, was ardently desirous to make 
it her “‘ namesake.” This Uncle Neri, without 
disapproving, would not adopt, while there re- 
mained any want of confirmation in the omnipo- 
tent will—For his own part, he had often 
thought of naming it Tamar, but in this, he was 
alike undecided. He had half accused himself. 
of some want of fervency, some abatement in 
his zeal, or some sacrilegious omission of duty ; 
he therefore piously determined to make what- 
ever atonement seemed requisite,and humbly to 
supplicate some guardian spirit, to dictate the 
name that should be given to his youngest child, 
and in the plenitude of his faith, he doubted not, 
but a special prayer would elicit the much de- 
sired information. Ina field, near the margin of 
his farm, there were many stumps of large trees; 
and the field in which they stood not being cul- 
tivated, the young sprouts had grown around 
each stump, so as completely to enclose it, leay- 
ing the broad surface of the stump isolated. It 
was in one of these, that Uncle Neri laid open 
his heart, and offered up that petition, which was 
to adjust an important family affair. I have of- 
ten wonderedwhy he chose the open air for this 
duty, in preference to the seclusion of his usual 
domestic sanctuary, the closet, which he had 
caused to be mace especially for the purpose, in 
his house, in order to fulfil literally, some pas- 
sage which enjoins prayer in a closet.—Perhaps 
the unusual exigency of ihe occasion, excited 
him to some varied expedient, or perhaps, the 
idea of supplication and prayer in the wilderness, 
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happened just then to be suggested to him as 
quite proper. It was certainly a delightful 
place; and the smiling season of spring rendered 
every thing delightful. The music of the birds, 
chanting their sweet notes, lent a delicious charm 
to the scene, capable of inspiring a poet into 
rapturous melody; and whatever effect these 
circumstances may have had on the fervency of 
Uncle Neri’s supplication, it proved to be an eli- 
gible spot forthe purpose. At the conclusion of a 
somewhat prolix detail of the things which his 
conscience prompted him to confess as sinful 
transgressions, accompanied with appropriate 
expressions of present contrition, and a promise 
of future rectitude, he urged with increased fer- 
vency, his desire to be then and there informed 
of the choice he was tomake between the names 
Tamar and Peggy, for his youngest child—He 
paused for a reply—when immediately his heart 
was gladdened and his faith strengthened, by a 
voice of superhuman accent, calling out, “ Neri! 
Neri! call thy child Peggy!” Now in very 
truth, this was the most signal and decided an- 
swer he ever had received in the course of a 
prayerful life of many years, and after a short 
expression of his thanks, he hastened homeward, 
communicated the glad tidings to Aunt Peggy, 
and the child was that very day christened 
** Peggy,” which name it ever after retained. 

1 believe they were never undeccived in rela- 
tion to the origin of the voice, which pronounced 
the name “ Peggy” so audibly to Uncle Neri, on 
the stump: a wag who had come into an adjoin- 
ing pasture, to “* cotch” his horses to go to meet- 
ing, heard the old man’s voice, and possessing a 
spark of curiosity to become an unperceived 
auditor, he crept stealthily into the bushes before 
him, on the summit of a small elevation, and 
having heard him patiently to the end, he assum- 
ed the oracular dignity to answer the supplica- 
tion as before meutioned, and then went to 
church, where he had the satisfaction to hear 
the name “ Peggy,” giventothechild. His par- 
tiality towards its good mother, as he afterwards 
said, induced his choice of the name, which he 
knew she preferred. In consequence of this af- 
fair, Uncle Neriwas observed to be more exempt 
than formerly, from many insignificant faults 
which unsuspectedly insinuate themselves into 
our habits, and abate much of that general es- 
teem in which we might otherwise be held: and 
in this individual case, I am disposed tothink a 
false conception of things was of much more 
salutary effect than obscure truth sometimes 
proves to be. Uncle Neri’s life proceeded 
peacefully onward for a number of years subse- 
quently to this event, and but one other incident 
of a very amusing character happened to him. 
He had suffered much inconvenience in common 
with his neighbors, by the depredations of the 
wolves among their sheep ; and in consequence, 
there was offered a state bounty of thirty dol- 
lars, for the scalp of every wo¥ that could be 
captured. Uncle Neri thought this not only a fair 
opportunity to remunerate himself for previous 
loss of mutton, but “ta chance for speculation :” 
he had traps set in the woods, at the distance of 
several miles from home, and had already made 


captive quite a number of them. At length, 
whether his success began to abate, or whether 
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he merely wished to vary his expedients to | 
become perfect in the art, 1 know not, buthein- | | 
vented a new method of taking them. It was to | 
bend down a smartly elastic sapling, with its top 7 
to the ground and the limbs removed, attaching | 
a large sharp iron hook to the end of it, disguis- 7 
ed with a piece of fresh meat fora bait. Itwas © 
to be so secured in its flexed position, that when © 
the wolf should attempt taking the bait, it would 7 
spring the hook in the wolf,and the sapling. in 
recovering its perpendicular, would throw him 
high in the air, where he must remain until re- 7 
moved. Uncle Neri had the plan so far in suc- 
cessful operation, as to have set his hook witha 
most tempting piece of bait. He had not yet | 
mentioned the new way of catching wolves, to — 
his family—fondly anticipating the pleasure he 
should receive in surprising them with a rela- 
tion of the scheme and its success at the same 
time. Already, in his imagination, could he see | 
a wolf on his hook, suspended high in the air— | 
and if he should be alive, what a glorions shot 
he would make at him, with his old French mus- 
ket! But day after day elapsed, and no wolf 
was “ hooked up,” though the bait was invaria- 
bly taken off, and the tracks of the “ varlets,” as 
he styled them, all about it; he was vexed and 
chagrined at “ such luck,” but consoled himself 
with the reflection, that all undertakings of mag- 
nitude meet with proportionate embarrassments; | 
and he called tohis support a new supply of pa- © 
tience, but still his anxiety was great. It was © 
what he thought of last at night, and in the morn- | 
ing his first most ardent wish was, that his hook | 
would spring and catch something—but when 
he arrived it was just as he had left it, the day | 
previous; he attempted to examine it, thinking | 
it might be too firmly set, and in remoddling it, | 
he became incautious, or perhaps he had nota 7 
thought that his own created trap would pre- | 
sume to catch him; however the hook sprung, | 
and up he went, and there he was, and there he © 
remained until relieved by his son, who had been © 
sent by Aunt Peggy, to look for his safety, of | 
which his long absence had created some un- | 
comfortable doubts in her mind. The hook had | 
caught him by his collar at the back of his neck; | 
and though he was not absolutely choked, his © 
state of suspense, was otherwise than agreeable: | 
he had previously removed all trees, &c. near, | 
and from the manner of his suspension, there | 
was no chance of rescuing himself. What his 
reflections were during the half day that he re- g 
mained up in the frosty atmosphere, at the topof 4 
the sapling—which a few days before was the 
summit of his ambition—I never knew. He | 
was accustomed to relate his experience during | 
trying scenes, but of this he said nothing; he 
ceased all warfare with the wolves from that 
time. 
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Todo.justice to the French, there is no living 
language that abounds so much in good sense. 
The genius of the people, and the idiom of their | 
tongue, seems adapted to compositions of this | 
sort. Our writers generally crowd intoone song, | 
materials enough for several; and though they | 
starve every thought, by endeavouring to nursé€ 
up more than one at a time.—Steele. 
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THE BLIND POET—HOME-——-COMMODORE BARNEY. 


Written for the Casket. 
THE BLIND POET. 
By Mrs. Jane E. Locke. 

The light of the day, ’tis gone, ’tis gone, 

The light of the pleasant day; 
And the glorious things I gazed upon, 

Are passed from my sight away : 
And the brightness of the summer beam, 
No longer it gilds my morning dream. 


And the beauty of the hill and plain, 
And the broad old woodland spot, 
With cumb’rous boughs; and the rustling grain 
Are passed, and I see them not. 
And the gorgeous clouds, as they float along, 
In their airy path of light and song. 


And ‘tis darkness, where the murmuring stream 
Comes trickling from rocks sublime, 

And stops in their caves to tell its dream, 
Of the things of olden time: 

Oh that is a sight ’twere joy to see— 

Alas, my age, ’tis no more for me. 


*Tis darkness around the ancient groves, 
Where I swept my classic lyre 

To songs of youth, and my boyhood’s loves, 
And burned with a poet’s fire. 

They stand there still, in their loftiness, 

But their pride no more my sight will bless. 


The fair, bright world—it has passed away, 
With its beauty, strength, and power— 
And the tender smile that inspired the lay 

Of my manhood’s glorious hour: 
That cherished smile, it was bliss to me, 
But no more it shadows my destiny. 


Loved harp of my youth, I'll cast thee down, 
For the magic of thy song 
Has passed from my soul, thy spell has flown 
With the gay, and fair, and strong: 
The beautiful and the bright are crushed, 
And well may thy lifting tones be hushed. 
a 
From the Saturday Evening Post. 
HOME. 
Addressed to Miss Mary J. R ,O& Philadelphia. 


In my Father’s house there are many mansions; I go to 
prepare a place for you.—Jolin, chap. xiv. verse. 2. 





Mary, there is a Home above 
To weary wanderer's given, 

A place of endless bliss and Jove, 
Prepared for us in heaven. 


While pilgrims here, around our path 
Dim, fearful sorrows lower, 

Ofsin and death we feel the scathe, 
Bu‘ there they have no power. 


Yet, there’s a dark and silent stream, 
We needs must ferry o’er, 

And many a foe must overcome, 
Ere we can gain that peaceful shore. 


But Mary, let us trust in God, 
While through this vale we roam, 
Keep his commands, believe his word, 


ee will Jead us Home. OSCAR. 
4 
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Biographical Sketches. 


From ti Boston Courier. 
COMMODORE BARNEY. 
‘The old Commodore, 

The fighting old Commodore, he.” 

The old Triton who has passed his calms un- 
der the bows of the long boat could not say of Jo- 
shua Barney that he came into a master’s berth 
through the cabin windows. He began at the 
rudiments, and well he understood the science. 
All his predilections were for the sea. Having 
deserted the counting room, young Barney, at 
the age of 12, was placed for nautical instruction 
in a pilot boat at Baltimore, till he was appren- 
ticed to his brother-in-law. At the age of 14, 
he was appointed second mate, with the appro- 
bation of the owner, and before he was 16, he 
was called upon to take charge of his ship at 
sea, in which the master died. This was ona 
voyage to Nice. The ship was in such a state 
that it was barely possible to make Gibraltar, 
where for necessary supplies he pledged her for 
7007, to be repaid by the consignee at Nice, 
who however foskinod , and called in the aid of 
the Governor, to compel Barney to deliver the 
cargo, which he refused to do. He was im- 
prisoned, but set at large on some intimation 
that he would do as desired, but when he came 
on board he struck his flag, and removed the 
crew, choosing to consider his vessel as captur- 
ed. He then set out for Milan, to solicit the aid 
of the British Ambassador there,in which he 
succeeded so well, that the authorities of Nice 
met him on his return to apologise for their con- 
duct. The consignees paid the bond, and Bar- 
ney sailed for Alicant, where his vessel was des- 
tined for the use of the great armada, then fit- 
ting out against Algiers, the fate of which was 
total and shameful defeat.—On his return home, 
his employer was so well satisfied with his con- 
duct, that he become his firm friend ever after. 
He soon offered himself as second in command 
on board the sloop Hornet of 10 guns, one of two 
vessels then preparing for a cruise under Com- 
modore Hopkins; for this was in the early stage 
of the revolution. The sloop fell in with a Bri- 
tish tender, which she might have captured, but 
for the timidity of the American captain. The 
tender, mistaking her enemy, ran along side 
and exposed himself to much danger. Barney 
stood by one of the guns as the enemy came 
near, and was about to apply the match, when 
the bold commander commanded him to desist. 
Barney, whose spirit revolted at such a course, 
threw his match stick at the captain, and the iron 
point stuck in the door of the round-house. This, 
ina youth not seventeen, argued well for the 

ugnacity of the man.—At the end of this cruise, 
fie volunteered on board the schooner Wasp, in 
which he soon had a brush with the Roebeck 
and another frigate, and with the aid of some 
gallies in which he had a command, the enemy 
was forced to retire, with more loss than honor. 
Barney, for his good conduct in this affair, was 
appointed to the command of the sloop Sachem, 
with the commission of Lieutenant, before he 
was seventeen. Before the cruise, however, 
Captain Robinson took command of the Sachem, 
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which soon had an action with a letter-of-marque 
of superior force and numbers. It was well 
contested, and nearly half of the crew of the 
brig was killed or wounded. In about two hours 
the letter-of-marque struck. The captain se- 
cured a valuable prize, in a cargo of rum, and 
also a magnificent turtle, intended as a present 
to Lord North, whose name was marked on the 
shell. This acceptable West Indian, Lieuten- 
ant Barney presented toa better man than it 
had been designed for, for he gave it to the Hon. 
R. Morris. On the return of the Sachem, both 
officers were transferred toa fine brig of 14 
guns, the Andrew Doria, which forthwith cap- 
tured the Racehorse, of 12 guns, and a picked 
crew. This vessel was of the Royal Navy; and 
had been detached by the Admiral purposely to 
take the Doria; but, saith the proverb; If two 
men ride the same horse one must ride behind. 
On this voyage a snow was captured, in which 
the Lieutenant went as prize master, makin 
up his crew partly of the prisoners. Being har 
by an enemy’s ship, he discovered signs of mu- 
tiny among his crew, and shot the ringleader in 
the shoulder; a proceeding that offered so little 
encouragement to his comrades, that they obey- 
ed orders, and made sail, but it was too late to 
escape. The purser of the frigate which cap- 
tured him, was on a subsequent occasion, so 
much excited as to strike Barney, who knocked 
him down, and went further in his resentment 
than fair fighting permits, for he kicked him 
down the gangway.—The Commander obliged 
the purser to apologize to Barney. Having been 
captured in the Virginia frigate, which ran a- 
ground at the Capes, and was deserted by her 
vommander, Barney, with 500 other prisoners, 
was sent round, in the St. Alban’s frigate, to 
New York. As the prisoners were double in 
number to tke crew, Barney formed a plan of 
taking possession of the ship, which was Jefeat- 
ed or prevented, by the treachery of a French- 
man. 
“O for a curse to kill the slave, 
Whose treason, like a deadly blight, 
Comes o’er the conneils of the brave, 
To blast ther in their hour of might.” 


Barney was a prisoner at New York for five 
months, after which he took the command of a 
schooner of two guns and eight men, witha car- 
go of tobacco for St. Eustatia, for he was better 


pleased to doa little than to do nothing. He 
was, however, taken, after a running fight, by 
boarding, by a privateer of four large guns and 
sixty men. His next cruise was with his friend 
Robinson, in a private ship of ten guns and 
thirty-five men, in which they encountered the 
British Ys gs Rosebud, of 16 guns and 120 
men. On the return a letter-of-marque of 16 
guns and 70 men was captured. The Lieuten- 
ant had now prize money enough to be converted, 
on his return,inioa large bundle of continental 
bills, which he stowed away in a chaise box, on 
taking a journey, but which he could not find 
when he arrived at his destination. He kept his 
own secret, however, and “went to sea again,” 
second in command of the United States ship 
Saratoga, of 16 nine-pounders. The first prize 
was a ship of 12 guns, captured after an action 


COMMODORE BARNEY. 


of a few minutes. On the next day, the Sarato- 
ga hoisted English colors and came alongside a 
ship which had two brigs in company; then run- 
ning up the American ensign, she poured in a 
broadside, while Lieutenant Barney, with 50 
men, boarded the enemy. The immediate re- 
sult was, the conquest of a ship of 32 guns and 
90 men. The two brigs, one of 14 and the other 
of 4 guns, were also captured. The division of 

rize money would have made the officers rich, 

ut no division took place, for all but the Sara- 
toga were captured by a seventy-four and seve- 
ral frigates. Lieutenant Barney was furnished 
with bed and board, on deck, and with him, bed 
and board were synonymous terms, but he was 
allowed to choose the softest plank he could find. 
In England he was confined in prison, from 
which he escaped, and after various adventures, 
arrived in Beverly, Massachusetts, and as soon 
as he landed, was offered the command of a 
privateer of 20 guns. Onhis arrival at Philadel- 
phia, he accepted the command of one of the 
several vessels, cruising against the enemy’s 
barges, and the refugee boats, that infested the 
Delaware River and Bay. His ship was the 
Hyder Ally, a small vessel of 16 six-pounders. 
As a superior vessel of the enemy was approach- 
ing, Barney directed his steersman to interpret 
his command by the rule of contraries. 

When the enemy were ranging alongside, 
Barney cried out, “‘Hard-a-port.” The helms- 
man clap the helm the other way, and the 
enemy’s jib-boom caught in the fore rigging, and 
held her ina position to be raked, and never 
was the operation of raking more suddenly or 
more effectually performed. The British flag 
came down in less than half an hour, and the 
captain made little delay for compliments, for a 
frigate from the enemy was rapidly approaching. 
The prize was the General Marle, of the Royal 
Navy, with 30 nine-pounders, and 136 men, 
nearly deuble the force and metal of the ca 
tors. After the peace, Commodore Barney made 
a partial settlement in Kentucky, and became a 
favourite with the bold hunters of that pleasant 
land. He was appointed Clerk of the District 
Court of Maryland, and alsoan auctioneer. | He 
also engaged in Commerce, when _ his business 
led him to Cape Francois during the insurrec- 
tion, and when he armed his crew, and fought 
his way, to carry off some specie which he had 
secreted in barrels of coffee. : 

On his return he was captured by a pirate, 
which called herself an English privateer. Bar- 
ney, however, was a bad prisoner, and witha 
couple of his hands, rose upon the buccaneers 
and captured their ship. In this situation it was 
no time for Argus himself to sleep with more 
than an eye at a time. The Commodore slept 
only by day in an arm chair on deck, with his 
sword between his legs, and pistols in his belt, 
| while his cook and boatswain, well armed stood 
the watch at his side. On another occasion, he 
was captured in the West Indies, by an English 
frigate, where he received the usual British | 
courtesies, and was tried in Jamaica for piracy, 
Xc. It is needless to say that, though in an ene 
my’s country, he was acquitted by acclamation. 
—This accusation originated with the com- 





mander of the frigate, who, however, prudently 
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PATRICK HENRY. 


kept out of sight; though an officer in the same 
frigate, expressed ata Coffee House, a desire 
to meet Barney, without knowing he was pre- 
sent, that he might have an opportunity to settle 
acéounts with the rascal. The rascal bestowed 
upon the officer the compliments that were 
usual with him on such occasions, and tweaked 
that part of his head that is so prominent in an 
elephant. 

We cannot follow the Commodore through his 
subsequent fortunes and adventures, but refer 
to the book for a more interesting account of 
them. In France he received the hug fraternal 
of the President of the Convention, and the com- 
mission of captain of the highest grade in the 
Navy. He fitted out several vessels of his own 
to harass the British trade, in which he was 
very successful. He received the command of 
two frigates, which were almost totally wrecked 
in a storm, though he succeeded in saving them. 
In the last war, his services are more imme- 
diately in our memories. The Memoir of Com- 
modore Barney, from which these particulars 
are taken, is just published by Gray & Bowen, 
and it is a valuable addition to our naval bio- 
graphy. 

eee poe 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 


A SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF PATRICK 
HENRY. 


The life of Patrick Henry exhibits one of the 
most singular evolutions in the wheel of fortune, 
that has ever occurred to any individual. Des- 
cended from parents holding a respectable sta- 
tion in the colony of Virginia, he was educated 
ina manner becoming his origin, but instead of 
availing himself of the advantages offered by 
such a course of education, he neglected its 
golden opportunities, and amid the pleasures of 
the chase, spent those hours which should have 
been devoted to the prosecution of his studies. 
When he arrived at manhood, he found himself 
destitute of that degree of knowledge which was 
requisite for him to enter upon those pursuits 
calculated to lead him to eminence in the literary 
ranks of pe Having failed through want 
of attention in his business as a merchant, and 
in every other parsait in which he had hitherto 
engaged, he at length in despair applied himself 
to the study of the laws. Here he finds a pursuit 
most congenial to his feelings, and best calcu- 
lated to unfold those hitherto hidden powers of 
eloquence which in after lite dispelled the 
gloomy predictions which his slothful career in 
his youth had excited, and which not only im- 
mortalised his name, but forever rendered illus- 
trious that glorious war of Independence in 
which he was a prominent actor. After a cur- 
sory study of only six months of this abstruse 
science, he was admitted to practice in one of 
the inferior courts of his native county. Before 
this court, a short time after his admission, there 
was brought a suit of the clergy, instituted 
against the people for the payment of certain 
taxes. In this cause, like a true republican, we 
find him arrayed as one of the champions of the 
people, and in pleading this, the success of 
which before was deemed almost hopeless, by 
his matchless eloquence, he entirely routed his 
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opponents, and gained a signal victory for the 
poanie. So great was the exultation of the popn- 
ace at this unexpected occurrence, that, trans- 
ressing all the bounds of decorum, and in de- 
ance of the authority of the civil officers, they 
bore him from the court house on their shoulders, 
and by their acclamations testified their grati- 
tude to their able defender. The effect produced 
by this first display of his eloquence was so 
great, that for years after the old people of the 
colony thought that no greater praise could be 
bestowed on any orator than to say, “he is al- 
most equal to Patrick when he plead against the 
Parsons.” The barrier which had hitherto ob- 
structed his progress in the march of fame was 
now removed; his career from that time was a 
glorious one,and the name of Patrick Henry, 
which but a few months before was hardly 
known beyond the narrow circle in which he 
moved, was now trumpeted far and wide by the 
clarion of fame. He introduced into the Virgi- 
nia Legislature the first resolutions disapproving 
of the tyrannical encroachments of Britain over 
her colonies, and supported them with an elo- 
quence rivalling even that of the proudest days 
of Greece or Rome. It was in the conclusion 
of this speech that he uttered those memorable 
words--“‘Cesar had his Brutus, Charles the first 
his Cromwell, and George the third [here being 
interrupted by the cry of treason in a voice of 
thunder, he continued] may profit by their ex- 
ample.” When at length it was found that we 
must either in degradation submit to the despotic 
authority of Britain,or by a noble resistance 
vindicate our rights, then it was that Patrick 
Henry, by his bold and fearless eloquence,de- 
picted in its true colors the injustice of the mo- 
ther country, and aroused his fellow citizens toa 
sense of their danger. Unlike Demosthenes of 
old, who, when safe within the walls of a Senate, 
could hurl his shafts of contempt at the invader, 
but when the time of battle came, was the first 
who ingloriously fled, we find him leading the 
first body of troops raised in his native state 
to oppose his country’s enemies. To the first 
Congress he was an eminent and useful mem- 
ber, and was the first who addressed that ven- 
erable body. After having been twice governor 
of his native state, he again commenced the 
practice of the law, which a few years after he 
abandoned, and forever retired from public life, 
carrying with him the respect and admiration of 
his fellow countrymen, and enjoying the gratify- 
ing reflection that he had acted well his part. 
Such is a faint outline of the character of Pa- 
trick Henry, a man who has been justly styled 
the “orator of Nature,’ and who, by his own un- 
assisted natural talents, attained to a degree of 
perfection in an art rarely pang by those 
who have made it the study of their lives. His 
undaunted opposition to the encroachments of 
Britain ranks him high as a patriot, his adminis- 
tration of the executive government of Virginia 
during the stormy period of the revolution bears 
witness to his skilful statesmanshiys and his nu- 
merous speeches left on record, and the effects 
roduced by them, have enrolled the name of 
>atrick Henry among the brightest ornaments 
of oratory. 
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TO MY COUSIN. 


To my cousin, who being disappointed in a former ro- 
mantic attachment, refused an honourable and advanta- 
geous offer. 


Too proud of heart to tell the grief 
That broods within thy soul; 
Too little schooled in grief to bear 

Thine own stern pride’s control. 


With flushing cheek and restless eye, 
Thy woman's heart hath told, 

Far easier thou in love hadst died, 
Than in despair grown cold— 


All beautiful! in the full grace 
Of thy unsullied thought ; 

An angel that love sought to teach, 
But woman’s self when taught. 


But troubled is the fountain where 
That light of bliss was born; 
And thou hast taught thy heart to hate, 


To save thyself from scorn. 
. * * * * * 


Still in the world thy path will be, 
And still thy brow will wear, 
Roses as bright as ever wreathed 
Their blossoms mid thy hair. 


And lonelier than the lonely heart, 
Thy very home shall be ; 

Nor gentle smile, nor household voice 
Shall e’er seem sweet to thee— 


And on from youth to womanhood, 

Thy weary days shall haste : 
Thy happiest feelings changed to gall— 

And hfe itself a waste. ADOLESCENS. 
Braddock’s-Field, Sept. 1832. 


—<————— 


From the Christian Advocate and Journal. 


ANECDOTES OF DR. RUSH. 

In the close of one of his lectures, after having pointed 
out the deleterious effects of ardent spirits upon the habit- 
ual drunkard, in respect to fixing his appetite for those li- 
quors, he said he “believed that if such a man were sent to 
hell. and punished there a thousand years for the crime of 
drunkenness, and then were permitted to revisit the earth. 
the first cry he would utter would be, ‘ Give me grog ! give 
me grog ad 

On Preacaine.--The doctor once informed me that 
when he was a young man he had been invited on some 
occasion to dine in company with Robert Morris, Esq., a 
man Celebrated for the part he took in the American Rev- 
olution. It so happened that the company had waited 
some time for Mr. Morris, who, on his appearance, apolo- 
gized for detaining them by saying that he had been en- 
gaged in reading a sermon of a clergyman who had just 
gone to England to receive orders. ‘‘Well, Mr. Morris,” 
said the doctor, “how did you like the sermon? I have 
heard it highly extolled.” “Why doctor,” said he, “I did 
not like it at all. It is too smooth and tame for me.” “Mr. 
Morris,” replied the doctor, “what sort of sermons do you 
like?” “I like, sir,” replied Mr. Morris, “that preaching 
which drives a man up into a corner of his pew, and makes 
him think the devil is after him.” 

I heard hin reprove his medical class sonce for restless- 
ness, during one of his lectures, by ssying “Gentlemen, I 
fear Ido not make you happy. The happy are always 
contented.” This gentle rebuke pleased me so well that 
after lecture I thanked him for it, observing that “when 
occasion should offer, | would try the effect of it on m 
congregation.”” “No,” said the doctor, “{ hope you will 
not. It is no compliment to a minister of the Gospel to 


TO MY COUSIN—DR. RUSH-—-RULES FOR LADIES. 


ways be able to keep their attention.” Adding that “Dr. 
M.’s congregations were always attentive.” _ 

Dr. Rush was perhaps one of the most untiring students 
that ever lived. Two young physicians were conversing 
in his presence once, and one of them said, “When I fin- 
ished my studies-—” “When ro finished your studies!” 
said the doctor, abruptly: “Why you must be a happy man 
to have finished so young. I do not expect to finish mine 
while I live.” 





RULES FOR LADIES. 

1. Marry not a profane man: because the depravity of his 
heart will corrupt your children, and embitter your exist- 
ence. 

2. Marry not a gambler, a tippler, or a haunter of taverns, 
because he who has no regard for himself will never have 
any for his wife. 

3. Marry not a man who makes it a practice to attend 

races, frolics, &c. because he who sees no harm in 
doing this, will soon see no harm in taking a dram, and he 
who sees no harm in taking a dram, will soon see no harm 
in doing things still worse. ‘ 

4. Marry not a man who makes promises which he 
never performs ; because you can never trust him. 

5. Marry not a man whose actions do not correspond 
with his sentiments ; because the passions have dethroned 
reason, and he is prepared to commit every crime to which 
an evil nature unrestrained can instigate him. The state 
of that man who regards not his own ideas of right and 
wrong is deplorable and the less you have to do with him 
the better. : : 

6. Marry not a man who is in the habit of running after 
all the girls in the country ; because the affections are con- 
tinually wavering---and therefore never can be perma- 
nent. 

7. Marry nota man who neglects his business; because 
ifhe does so when single, he will be worse when mar- 
ried. 

a 


Dress ov an Inp1an Beav.—The young Indian warrior is, 
notoriously, the most thorough-going beau in the world.— 
Broadway and Bond street furnish no subjects that will 
spend so much time, or endure as much crimping and con- 
finement, to appear in full dress. 

We think that we have observed such a character, con- 
stantly employed with his paints and his pocket-glass, for 
three full houre, laying on his paints, arranging his tresses, 
and contemplating, with visible satisfaction, from time to 
time, the progress of his attractions. ‘The chiefs and war- 
riors, in full dress, have one, two, or three clasps of silver 
about their arms; generally jewels in their ears, and often 
in their nose ; and nothing is more common than to see a 
thin, circular piece of silver, of the size of a dollar, hangin 
from their nose, a little below their upper lip.  Paintec 
porcupines’ quills are twirled in their hair, and tails of ani- 
mals hang from it behind. A necklace of bears’ or alliga- 
tors’ tecth, or claws of the bald eagle, or common Fr 
beads, or, wanting these,a kind of rosary, of red thorn- 
berries, hangs about the neck. From the knees to the feet, 
the legs are ornamented with great numbers of little per- 
forated, cylindrical pieces of silver or brass, that tinkle, as 
the person walks. If, to all this, he add an American hat, 
and a soldier’s coat of blue, faced with red, over the cus- 
tomary calico shirt, he steps firmly on the ground, to give 
his tincklers a simultaneous noise, and, apparently, cens!- 
ders‘ his person with as much complacency as a human bo- 
som can feel. ‘This is a very curtailed view of an Indian 





beau, but faithful as far as it goes, to the description of 


almost every young Indian at a great public dance. 
ft 


Heroic Connucr or A Lapy.—During the late Peninsular 
war, when Captain De Daubrown was employed on ob- 
servation of the enemy’s movements, he was frequently 
accompanied by his wife (a lovely and interesting woman.) 
On one occasion he was riding a little in advance, an 
came suddenly upon a French piquet; the officer gave the 
word of command, the firelocks were raised, when his 
wife rushed forward between her husband and the enemy- 
The French officer, with the gallantry of a brave man, 
countermanded the orde1 sslaek his hat to the lady most 
courteously, who galloped off, returning his salute by W* 
ving her hand, while covering her husband’s retreat.— 








reprove his congregation for inattention. He should al- 


From the Journal of an Officer deceased. 
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BORROWING—TRAGICAL STORY. 


BORROWING. 


_There is no class of people more annoying in a commu- 
nity than those who are eternally in the habit of borrow- 
wg—who, through extreme parsimony, neglect to provide 
themselves with the various articles, which are considered 
indispensable in a well-regulated family, and subsist almost 
entirely at the expense of their neighbours. But it is a no- 
torious fact, which we dare say many of our readers will 
bear witness to, that there are many families, who seem to 
make it the chief’ business of their lives to borrow. 

_ “ My dear,” said Mrs. Green to her husband one morn- 
ing, “ the meal which we borrowed from Mr. Black a few 
days ago, is almost out, and we must bake to-morrow.” 

* Well,” said her husband, “send and borrow half a 
bushel at Mr. White's ; he sent to mill yesterday.” 

“ And when it comes, shall we return the peck we bor- 
rowed, more than a month ago, from the widow Gray ?” 

“No,” said the husband gruffly, “she can send for it 
when she wants it. John, do you go down to Mr. Bown’s, 
and ask hin: to lend me his axe to chop some wood this 
forenoon ; Ours is quite dull, and I saw him grinding his 
last night. And James, do you go to Mr. Clark’s, and ask 
him to lend me a hammer—and do you hear’ you may as 
well borrow a few nails, while you are about it.” 

A little boy now enters and says: “ Father sent me to 
ask if you had done with his hoe, which you borrowed a 
week ago last Wednesday ; he wants to use it.” 

** Wants his hoe, child? What can he want with it? [ have 
not half done with i: yet—but if he wants it, | suppose he 
must have it. ‘Tell him to send it back, though, as soon as 
he can spare it.” 

_They set down to breakfast’ “O in!” exclaims Mrs. 
Green, “ there is not a particle of butter in the house— 
James, run over to Mrs. Notable’s, she always has excel- 
los butter in her dairy, and ask her to lend me a plate- 

uil. 

After a few minutes James returns: “ Mrs. Notable says 
she has sent you the butter, but begs you to remember that 
she has already lent you nineteen platefuls, which are 
scored on the dairy door.” 

_ Nineteen platefuls!” exclaimed the astonished Mrs. 
Green, holding up both her hands: “ it is no such thing—I 
never had half the quantity ; and if 1 had, what is a .ittle 
platetul of butter? 1 never should think of keeping an ac- 
count of such a trifling affir—I declare, 1 have a great 
mind never to borrow any thing of that mean creature 
again, as long as I live.” 

After breakfast, Mr. Green must shave. His razor is 
out of order—“ John, where is Mr. Smith’s hone and 
strap?” 

“ He sent for it the other day, sir, and said he should like 
to have the privilege of using it himself sometimes.” 

“ Sent for it? impertinent! He might at least have wait- 
ed till I way done with it. Well, go down to "Squire 
Stearn’s, and ask him to lend me his best razor; tell him 
nine is so dull | can do nothing with it. | know he has an 
excellent one—for | saw him buy it last week at Mr. 
Grant’s store. Be sure and get the new one.” 

A little girl enters: “ Mother sent me to see if you had 
done with the second volume of Milman's History of the 
Jews, which you borrowed of her several months ago. She 
says she would like to read it herself.” 4 A 

* My dear child, why did not your mother send for it 
before? I declare I don’t know where it is now. I lent it 
to somebody—I forget who! I'll make inquiry, and if I 
can hg it, ] will send it to her in the course of a few 
weeks. ‘ 

In the afternoon it rains—“* Wife, where is my great- 
Coat: 

“ My dear, your great-coat has got two great holes an- 
der the arm-pits; besides, it is so shabby I am ashamed to 
see you wear it. Can’t we borrow one somewhere? Here 

ames, go to Deacon Davis’s and ask him if he will lend 
vour father his new surtout, as it rams, and his is not fit to 
wear. He will take good care of it, and return it when he 
is done with it.” And so on to the end of the chapter. 

A friend once informed us, that about ten o'clock, one 
cold stormy evening in the month of February, when his 
family was about retiring for the night to their respective 
apartments, a loud rap was heard at the door, which on be- 
ing opened, there entered a little urchin, who said his 
Mammy, who lived but a few paces distant, had sent her 
respects, and wished to borrow a warmmg pan to warm 
Ser bed, as the night was cold, and they had none in the 
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house. The warming-pan was forthwith bronght from the 
kitchen, and handed over to the little fellow; but he was 
not yet satisfied—** Mother says if you lend us the warm- 
ing-pan, perhaps you would lend us some coals too, to put 
into it, as our fire is almost gone ont !” 

The mendicant, who humbly solicits alms at your gate. 
tells you that he is the child of poverty--and his squalid 
features and filthy rags confirm the tale. You cheerfully 
render him all the assistance in your’power, conscious that 
virtue sometimes dwells beneath a tattered garb. The 
highwayman, who knocks you down, and then summons 
you to stand, gives you a convincing, though rather unwel- 
come proof, that however degraded the wretch may be 
from the presence of virtue, yet courage still ennobles his 
heart. But the newspaper borrower doed not possess one 
redeeming But we will command our temper. 

ee 





[From Dreams and Reveries of a Quiet Man.] 
A TRAGICAL STORY. 

Charles had been abeent two days. Poor Julia had been 
wishing and wishing for him. His well known step sound- 
ed in the entry: the door opened, and she met him witha 
heightened color in her cheek, and her blue eyes flashing 
from beneath her long lashes with sparkles of unwonted 
pleasure. Shall 1 mention particulars? It is scarcely ne- 
cessary. He who cannot imagine how a warm hearted 
young wife, in the honey moon, would meet her idol after 
an absence of two whole days,isno readerforme. _ 

“Oh! she exclaimed after the first transport had a little 
subsided, * [ am glad you have returned, dear, dear Charles! 
I was afraid you might not come—that you were sick, or 
some accident had occurred. But here you are. And 
now have you had a pleasant time? and whom did you 
see? and. ad 

Charles stopped her mouth. 

“ Yes, here | am, safe and sound, and full of news; but 
you huddle question upon question with such volubility 
that I shall never get a chance to answer them, and your 
mouth here wide open to ask [ don’t know how many 
more.” a ‘ 

“ Well, then.” answered she, flinging herself‘ into an at- 
titude of attention, and folding her arms like a judge upon 
a bench,—" there—l am dumb, and ready to histen to the 
news.—| wont speak another word till you have done.” 

5 And with considerable apparent difficulty she closed her 
ips. 

“ Now then,” said Charles, “ mark me.” 

“J will,” said Julia. ; : 

“ Weill, then,” continued her husband laughing, “ in the 
first place they are all well; in the next, I have had a very 
pleasant time; and lastly, | have seen old Mr. Peterson, 
and aunt Sarah, and Mr. and Mrs. Vanderdyke aud little 
Rob, Henry,and Maria. 

“ And this,” inquired Julia, ‘* is the news that you are to 
tell? and these are all you saw ?” : : 

“Oh, no!” replied Charles, mysteriogsly ; “ far from it, 
Julia. [ have met one more—one most beautiful, bewitch- 
ing being more—the very counterpart of Venus. Such 
complexion—such ringlets, long and glossy—and cheeks—- 
roses and lilies are nothing tothem! There ie nothing in 
all nature sweeter than her lips, and her eyes are bright 
dangers no man should rashly encounter. They are soft, 
melting, liquid, heavenly blue—full of the light of intellect, 
and tremulous every beam of them with a tenderness that 
makesthe heartache.” | 

“You are only jesting with me,” said Julia, endeavour- 
ing but in vain, to check the change that came over her 
face, as the shadow of the cloud flits across stream. 
“ This is some stupid Dutch beauty, and you can scarcely 
describe her without laughing. Come now tell the truth. 

“ You may believe it or not, just as you please ;” said 
Charles; “ but I assure you the whole account is as true as 
the enjoyment of it was enrapturing, and the memory is 
delicious. 

Julia was sensitive and artless. She loved her husband 
with that deep tenderness which knew all the thrills of 
love’s hopes and fears. Her heart was like a goblet filled 
to the brim, whose contents tremble and overflow when 
shaken ever so lightly. There was, therefore, in these en- 
thusiastic praises of another, something strange and even 
cruel. Still she could not believe that he was serious; and 
forcing a smile, and struggling to keep down her rising 
emotion, she listened to him in silence-as he rattled on. 








“Our meeting was marked with uncommon interest. 
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Old Mr. Peterson introduced me to her, after having pre- 
viously hinted that, before I was married, she had regarded 
me with more than common complacency.” 

* Charles !——’ 

“Well, we met. I addressed her by name; she said no- 
thing--but oh ! those eyes of hers were fixed on me witha 
gaze that reached into the innermost recesses of my heart, 
and seemed to touch all those chords of feeling which na- 
ture had strung for joy. Wherever I went, f found her 
eyes still turn towards me, and an arch smile just play- 
ed around her saucy lips, and spoke all the fine fancies and 
half hidden meanings that women will often look, but not 
alway, trust to the clumsy vehicle of words. I could re 
strain myself no longer——but forgetting all but those hea- 
venly lips, I approached and——” 

Poor Julia—-she thought she heard the knell of her young 
dreams. The hue of her cheek, and the sparkle of her 
azure eye were gone long before; and as he painted in such 
glowing colors the picture of his feelings, her lips quivered, 
and tears swelled up and dimmed the blue light of eyes 
beautiful as day. 

“I will never speak to you again, Charles,” sobbed she, 
“ if this be true.” 3 

“It is true,” he exclaimed, “ only not half like the reali- 

ty. It was your own picrurz, my sweet girl, that I kissed 
again and again.” | : 
_ She looked at him a moment, and buried her wet eyes 
in his bosom. As she lifted her head, and, shaking back 
the clustering ringlets that fell around her brow, displayed 
her face smil 


ing through tears, his arm softly found its 
way around her waist, and—but I am at the end of my 
sneet. 


a 


Anecpores or Parrots.—Parrots, like cuckoos, form 
their notes deep in the throat, and show great aptitude in 
imitating the human voice. A most remarkable instance 
i met with at Mr. Braham’s villa in Brompton. A lady. 
who had great admiration for his talants, presented him 
with a parrot, on which she had bestowed great pains 
teachiug it to talk. After dinner, during a pause in the 
conversation, 1 was startled by a voice from one corner 
of the room calling out, in a strong hearty manner, “come, 
Braham, give us a mre Nothing could exceed the sur- 
prise and admiration of the company. The request being 
repeated, and not answered, the parrot struck up the first 
verse of God save the Kmg, in a clear, warbling tone, aim- 
ing at the style of the singer, and sang it through. ‘The 
ease with which this bird was taught was aanaie surpri- 
sing with the performance. The same lady prepared him 
to accost Catalini, when dining with Mr. Braham, which 
so alarmed Madame that she nearly fell from her chair. 
Upon his commencing Rude Britannia in a loud and intre- 
pid tone, the chantress fell on her knees before the bird, 
expressing, in terms of delight, her admiration of its tal- 
ents.—This parrot has only been exceeded by Lord Kel- 
ley’s, who, upon being asked to sing, replied—“I never 
sing on a Sunday.” “Never mind that, Poll, come give us 
a ng. Sb excuse, me, I’ve got a cold---don’t you hear 
how hoarse lam?” This extraordinary creature perform- 
ed the three verses entire of God save the King, words 
and music, without hesitation, from the beginning to the 
end.---/Music of Nature. 

a tf 


Funerats aT Pars.—A great many take place at night, 
and are lighted by torches to the place of rest. Ali the 
cemetaries are without the barriers, so that there is gen- 
erally a long space of groundtotraverse. The biers move 
in a line of from seven to ten, each containing five to eight 
coffins, as may happen; on their arrival at the burying 
ground, the bodies are packed into a wide and deep fosse, 
which has been made of great length, and will be able to 
receive an immense number of ies. A quantity of 
slacked lime is then thrown in, to fill up the interstics be- 
tween the coffins. and the processions return to fetch a 
fresh supply. ‘The cemetery of Montmartre, to whicb 
these remarks principally allude, is situated very high: and 
at the upper part of it a man is stationed to watch the ap- 
proach of the biers: as soon as he perceives them ascend- 
ing the hill, he gives a shrill and piercing whistle through 
his fingers, to apprize the sexton of his approaching labors. 
The whistle heard in the stillness of the night, and ac- 
companied by darkness on one hand, and the gloomy light 
of we tonthes on the other, has a singular but nghly roman- 
tic effect. 





PARROTS——A RASCAL. 


An Incident in the Life of a Rascal. 
“ His name is never heard.” 


Late one evening a packet of letters, just arrived by the 
English mail, was handed to Mynheer Von Kapel!, a mer- 
chant of Hamburgh. His head clerk awaited, as usual, for 
any orders which might arise from their contents ; and was 
not a little surprised to observe the brow of his wealthy 
employer suddenly clouded; again and again he perused 
the letter he held, at last audibly giving vent to his feel- 


ings— 

“ Donder and blitzen!” he burst forth, “ but this isa 
shock—who would have thought it? The house of Ben- 
nett and Ford to be shaken thus ! What is to be done?” 

‘* Bennett and Ford failed !” cried the astonished clerk. 

“Failed! not so bad as that; but they are in oe dis- 
tress, and have suffered a heavy loss; but read good Yan- 
sen! and let me have your advice.” 

The clerk read as follows :— 

Lonpon, August 21. 

“ Most respected friend :—Yours of the Sth inst. came 
safe to hand, and will meet prompt attention. We have 
to inform you, with deep regret, that a son of a trust-wor- 
thy cashier of this long established house has absconded, 
taking with him bills accepted by our firm to a large 
amount, as per margin; and a considerable sum in cash. 
We have been able to trace the misguided young man to 
a ship bound for Holland, and we think it probable he ma 
visit Hamburgh, (where our name is so well known, and, 
we trust, so highly respected,) for Ce papens of convert- 
ing these bills into cash. He is a tall, handsome youth, 
about five feet eleven inches, with dark hair and eyes; 
speaks French and German well, and was dressed in ~ 
mourning, in consequence of the death of his mother. If 
you should be able to find him, we have to request you will 
use your utmost endeavors to regain possession of the bills 
named in the margin; but, as we have a high respect for 
the father of the unfortunate young man, we will further 
thank you to procure him a passage on board the first ves- 
sel sailing for Batavia, paying the expense of his voyage, 
and giving him the sum of two hundred louis d’ors, which 
you will place to our account current, on condition that he 
does not attempt to revisit England until he receives per- 
mission so to do. f , 

“ Weare, most respected friend, your obedient servants, 

Mynheer } Kopel.” ETT, FORD, & CO. 
ia cr Von 4 

“ My life on’t,” said Yansen, “’tis the veg lad I saw this | 
day, walking up and down in front of the Exchange, who | 
appeared half out of his wits, looking anxiously for some | 
particular object, yet shunning general observation: his | 
person answers the description.” 

“ That’s fortunate,” said the merchant, “you must de- | 
vote the morrow to searching for him; bring him to meif 1 
possible, and Pil do my utmost to serve my excellent | 
friends, Bennett & Ford, of London.” 

Early next morning, Yansen went to the Exchange, and | 
kept an anxious watch for many hoursin vain; he wasre | 
turning hopeless, when he he saw the identical youth com- | 
ing out of the door of a Jew money changer: he brushed | 
hastily past him, exclaiming, ‘The unconscionable scoun- | 
drel ‘ seventy per cent. for bills on the best house in Eng: | 
land! : 

Yansen approached him. “ Young gentleman,” said he, | 
in a very mild tone, “ ey appear to have met with some 
disappointment from that griping wretch Levi. If re have 
any business to transact, my house is close by; [ shallbe | 
happy to treat with you.” 

oWillingly.” a ou the youth, “ the sooner the better. 
I must leave Hamburgh at day break.” 

The clerk led him to the house of the merchant, and he 
entered it by a small side door, desiring the young man to 
be seated, whilst he gave some directions. Ina few iml- 
nutes he reappeared, bringing Von Kapell with him. The 
worthy Hamburgher having no talent for a round-about 
way of doing business, said bluntly, “So, Mynheer ! we are 
well met; it will be useless to attempt disguise with me; 
look at this! and he i into his hand the letter he had the 
night before received. 


i Overwhelmed with consternation, the young man fell 8 
is feet. ‘ f 

“ Oh !” he cried, “I am lost for ever—my father—my In 
dulgent, my honorable father—is heart broken and di 


graced by my Mery at mother !”—here he became 
e hi 


nearly inautible, and his face in his hands—" you,” 
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he continued, “are spared all partic ipation in the agony 
your wretched son is suffering.’ ; 

“ Boy, boy,” said the merchant, raising him, and quite 
melted at this show of penitence, “* listen to me—are the 
bills safe ? if so, you may still hope”— 

“ They — eagerly cxckiiagan | the youth, “ how fortu- 
nate that I did not listen to the offers of that rapacious Jew. 
Here, sir, take them, I implore you,” pulling from his breast 
a large pocket book ; “ they are untouched—spare but my 
ans me: I wil) yet atone. Oh! spare me from a shameful 

eath. 

_There was a pause, broken at last by Yansen saying sig- 
nificantly to hi ae “as per margin.” 

The merchant turned to the unhappy young man. ““Take 
heart,” said he, “‘ Wenn die not ist amgroszten die hulfe 
ist am nachsten.* There’s anold proverb for you. 
Sit down, and hear what I have to say to you. I think my- 
self not a little fortunate in so soon being able to fulfil the 
wishes of my English co ndents—your natural alarin 
did not suffer you to finish their letter; you will perceive 
how generously they mean to att ; the credit of their house 
is saved, and they intend not to punish you. Read, read, 
and a bottle or two of my old Heidelburgh hock—trou- 
ble always makes me thirsty—three glasses, my good Yan- 
sen. 


Again the young Englishinan hid his face, and sighed 
convulsively. “ I do not deserve this lenity,” said he; “ my 
excellent father! this is a tribute to your virtue.” 

Von Kapell left his guest’s reflections undisturbed, till a 
servant entered, who placed refreshments on a well po- 
lished oak table. When she retired, he resumed— 

“ And now, what tempted you to play the—runaway ?” 
swallowing the term he had intended to use, “ was it for 
the wenches or the dicing tables?” 

“ Spare me, most kind and worthy sir, I entreat you—to 

my father 1 will make full confession of all my faults, but 
he must be the first to know the origin of my crimes.” 
_ “Well, well, take another glass of wine, you shall stay 
in my house till we can find a passage for you. It was 
pee ast night my good ship Christine sailed for Bavaria, 
an — 


“ Under favor,” interrupted Yansen, “she has not left 
the harber, the wind blew too fresh for her to venture on 
crossing the sand banks at night, and it is now only shifting 
round a point or two.” 3 

“ You are lucky, youngster,” quickly added the mer- 
chant, “ the Christine has noble accommodations, and you 
shall go on board this qponing. Put these in the chest, 
good Yansen,” handing him the bills, “ count me out the 
two hundred louis d’ors the boy is to have. Come, man, 
finish your meal, for I see,” said he, regarding a vane on 
the gable of an ouposte house, “you have no time to lose.” 

The meal was finished—the money given—the worthy 
merchant adding as much good advice as the brief space 
would permit. ‘The Briton was profuse in his expressions 
of gratitude, promised amendment, and returned the warm 
grasp of Von Kapell, unable to speak for his tears. Yan- 
sen accompanied him on board, gave the owner’s most par- 
ticular charge te the skipper, to pay his passenger every 
attention on the voyage. ‘The vessel cleared the harbor— 
was ina few hours out of sight—and the next morning, 
Mynheer Von Kapell wrote to London a full account of 
the transaction, returning the bills he had so fortunately 
discovered. 

— a * + * * ad 

In less than a fortnight the good old German received 
the following letter :— 

_ Sir—We have to inform you, that we never lost the 
bills sent in your last favor, every one of which is fabri- 
cated, and our acceptance forged. Our cashier has no son, 
nor has he lost a wife. Weare sincerely grieved that your 
friendly feeling towards our house should have led you to 
listen to so palpable a cheat. 


* We remain, with creat ree conn - éf 


“ P. S. If you should ever hear again of the person you 
have, at your own expense, sent to Batavia, we shall be 
glad to know.” 

* * * * * * ae 


What can be said of the good oid German’s feelings, but 
that they may “ be more easily conceived than described.” 





* When things are at the worst they must mend. 


PRINTING OFFICES. 








_ PRINTING OFFICES. 

An old writer, Randle Holme, whose work was publish- 
ed in A. D. 1688—gives many curious accounts of the an- 
cient usages of printers and printing offices. _ 

From his amusing work, we make the following extracts 
for the benefit of our brethren in these modorn times: 

“‘ Every printing house,” says he, “ is termed a —— 
and the good of the chappel consists of forfeitures and other 
chappel dues collected for the good of the chappel, viz.'to 
be spent as the chappel approves.” 

_., CUSTOMS OF THE CHAPPEL. _ 

Every printing-house is called a chappel, in which there 
are laws and customs, for the well and good government of 
the chappe, and for the orderly deportment of all its mem- 
bers while in the chappel. ; 

Every workman belonging to it are members of the 
pel, and the eldest freeman is father of the chappel; and the 
— of the breach of any law or custom is in printers’ 

anguage Called a solace. 

1. Swearing in the chappel, a solace. 

2. Fighting inthe chappel, a solace. _ 

3. Abusive language, or giving the lie in the chappel, a 


solace. 

4. To be drunk in the chappel, a solace. : 

5.. For any of the workmen to leave his candle burning 
at night, a solace. : : 

6. If a compositor let fall his composing stick and another 
take it up, a solace. 4 

7. For three letters and a space to lie under a composi- 
tor’s case, a solace. : 

8. If a pressman let fall his ball or balls, and another 
take them up, asolace. 

9. Ifa pressman leave his blankets in the timpan at noon 
or night, a solace. FS ; 

10. F or any workman to mention joining their perany or 
more a piece to send for drink, a solace. : 

_11. To mention spending chappel money till Saturday 
night, or any other before agreed time, a solace. 
2. To play at quadrats, or excite others in the chappel 
to play for money or drink, a solace. 

13. A stranger to come to the king’s printing-house, and 
ask for a ballad, a solace. : : 

14. For a stranger to come to a compositor and inquire 
if he had news of such a galley at sea, a solace. 

15. For any one to bring a wisp of hay directed to a 
pressman,isasolace. __ 3 : 

16. To call metal lead in a founding-house, is a forfeit- 
ure. 

17. A workman to let fall his mould, a forfeiture. 

18. A workman to leave his ladle in the mettle at noon, 
or at night, a forfeiture. 

And the judges of these solaces, or forfeitures, and other 
controversies in the chappel, or any of its members, was 
by plurality of votes in the chappel; it being asserted a8 @ 
maxime, that the chappel cannot err. New these solaces, 
or fines, were to be brought off for the good of the cmapee. 
which never exceeded 1s., 6d., 4d., 2d. 1d., ob., according 
to the nature and quality thereof. _ ‘ 

But if the delinquent proved obstinate and will not pa 
the workmen takes him by force, and Jays him on his bel- 
ly, over the correcting stone, and holds him there while 
another with a paper board gives him 10/. in a purse, viz, 
eleven blows on his buttocks, which he lays on accordi 
to his own mercy. 

CUSTOMS FOR PAYMENTS OF MONEY. 

Every new workmen to pay for his entrance half a 
crown, which is called his denvenue, till then he is no mem- 
ber, nor enjoys any benefit of chappel money. 

Every journeyman that formerly worked at the chappel, 
and goes away, and 
but half'a benvenwe. 

If journeymen smout* one another, they pay halfa ben- 
venue. 

All journeymen are paid by their master-printer for all 
church holidays that fal! not on a Sunday, whether they 
work or no, what they can earn every working-day, be it 
2, 3, or 4s. 

If a puayene marries, he pays half a crown to the 
chappel. 


afterwards comes again to work, pays 





* Smout. Workmen when they are out of constant 
work, sometimes accept of a dey or two’s work, or a 
week’s work at another printing-house ; this by work they 
cal] smouting.— Holme. 
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When his wife comes to the cmppel. she pays 6d., and 
then all the journeymen join their 2d. a piece to make her 
drink, and to welcome her. 

If'a journeyman have a son born, he pays 1s., if a daugh- 
ter 

If a master printer have a son born, he pays Qs. 6d. if a 
daughter 1s. 6d. : 

An apprentice, when he is bound, pays half a crown to 
the chappel, and when he is made free, another half 
crown; and if he continues to work journeywork in the 
— aa he pays another, and then is a member of the 

ppel. 


a ellie ne 
INTERESTING ANECDOTE. 

It is frequently remarked, that the most Jaudable deeds 
are achieved in the shades of retirement; and to its truth 
history testifies in every page. An act of heroism and phi- 
lanthropy, performed in solitude, where no undue feel- 
ings can affect the mind, or bias the character, is worth to 
the eye of an impartial observer, whole volumes of ex- 
ploits eee fore the gaze of a stupid and admiring 
multitude. It wasnot longsince a gentleman was travel- 
ling in one of the counties of Virginia, and about the close 
of the day stopped at a pate house to obtain refreshment 
and spend the night. He had here but a short time 
before an old man alighted from his gig. with the apparent 
intention of becoming a fellow guest with him at the same 
house. As the old man drove up he observed that both 
shafts of his pig were broken and that they were held to- 
= by withes formed from the bark of a hickory sa 
ing. Our traveller observed further, that he was p he « 
clad, that his knee buckles were loosened, and that some- 
thing like negligence pervaded his dress. Conceiving him 
to be one of the honest yeomanry of our land, the courte- 
sies of strangers nao et between them, and they entered 
the tavern. it was about the same time that an addition of 
three or four young gentlemen was made to their number, 
most, if not all of them, of the legal profession. As soon 
as they became ry emer 'f accommodated, the conver- 
sation was turned by one of the latter upon an elegant ha- 
It was repli- 


rangue which had been displayed at the bar. 
ed Ge the other, that he had witnessed the same day 2 
degree of eloquence no doubt equal, but that it was from 
the pulpit. Something like a sarcastic rejoinder was made 
to the eloquence of the pulpit : and a warm and able alter- 
cation ensued, in which the merits of the Christian religion 


became the subject of discussion. From six o'clock until 
eleven the young champions wielded the sword of argu- 
ment, adducing with ingenuity and ability every thing that 
could be said pro. and con. During this protracted period 
the old gentleman listened with all the meekness and mo- 
desty of a child, as if he was adding new information to 
the stores of his mind; or perhap$ he was observing with 
a philosophic eye the faculties of the youthful mind, and 
how new energies are evolved by repeated action ; or per- 
haps, with patriotic emotion, he was reflecting upon the 
future destinies of his country, and on the rising genera- 
tion, upon whom those destinies must devolve; or most 
robably, with a sentiment of a moral and religious feeling, 
fe was collecting an argument which, characteristic of 
himself, no art would be able to elude, and no ferce resist. 
Our traveller remained a spectator and took no part in 
what was said. : ? 

At last, one of the young men, remarking that it was 
impossible to combat with long established prejudices, 
wheeled around and with some familiarity exclaimed, 
* Well, my old gentleman, what think you of these things?” 
If, said the traveller, a streak of vivid lightning had at that 
moment crossed the room, their amazement could not 
have been greater than it was with what followed. The 
most eloquent and unanswerable appeal was made for 
nearly an hour by the old gentleman that he had <ver 
heard. So perfect was his recollection, that every argu- 
ment urged against the Christian -religion was met in the 
order in which it was advanced. Hume's sophistry on the 
subject of miracles, was, if possible, more perfectly answer- 
ed than it had already been done by Campbell. And in 
the whole lecture there was so much simplicity and energy, 
pathos and sublimity, that not another word was uttered. 
An attempt to describe it, said the traveller, would be an 
attempt to paint the sunbeams. It was immediately a mat- 
ter of curiosity and inquiry who the old gentleman was. 
The traveller concluded him to be the preacher. from 
whom the pulpit eloquence had been heard. But no, it 
was John Marshall the Chief Justice of the United States. 





INTERESTING ANECDOTE-——SO WAS FRANKLIN. 


“SO WAS FRANKLIN. 

“O. you're a ’prentice!” said a little boy, the other day 
tauntingly to his companion. The addressed turned proud- 
ly around and while the fire of injured pride and the look 
of pity were range blended in his countenance, ¢oolly 
answered—“So was Franklin!” 

This dignified reply struck me forcibly, and I turned to 
mark the disputants more closely. The former, I per- 
ceived by his dress, was of a higher class in society than 
his humble yet more dignified companion. The latter 
was a sprightly, active lad, scarce twelve years old, and 
coarsely but cleverly attired. But young as he was, there 
was visible in his countenance much of genius, manly dig- 
nity, and determinate resolution—while that ot the former 
re only fostered pride, and the imagined superiority 
of riches. 

_ That little fellow, thought we, gazing at our young hero, 
—— already much of the man—though his calling be 
an humble one: and though por extends to him her 
dreary, cheerless reality—still he looks on the brightest 
side of the scene, and already nses in anticipations from 

verty, woe, and wretchedness! Once, “so was Frank- 
™ and the world may one day witness in our little 
““prentice” as a philosopher as they have already 
seen in his noble pattern! And we passed on, bur.ed in 

tation. 

The motto of our infantile philosopher contains much— 
too much to be forgotten—and should be engraven on the 
minds of all. What can better cheer man in an humble 
calling, than the reflection that the greatest and the best 
of ea the greatest statesmen—the brightest philos- 
ophers—and the proudest warriors—have once graced the 
same profession? : : 

Look at Cincinnatus! At the call of his country he laid 
aside the plough, and seized the sword. But after wield- 
ing it with entire success—when his country was no long- 
er endangered, and public affairs needed not his longer 
stay—he “beat his sword into a ploughshare,” and returned 
with honest delight to his little farm. — ; 

k at Washington! What was his course of life? He 
was first a farmer--next, a commander in chief of the host 
of freedom, fighting for the liberation of his country from 
the thralls of despotic oppression—next, called to the high- 
est seat of government, by his ransomed brethren, a_presi- 
dent of the largest republic on earth—and lastly, a farmer 


again! 

Look at Franklin! He who 

“* * * with the thunder talked, as friend to friend, 

And wove his garland of the lightning’s wing, 

In sportive twist!” ran 
What was he? a printer! once a menial in a printing of- 
fice! Poverty stared him in the face—but her blank, hol- 
low look, could nothing daunt him. He struggled against 
a harder current than most are called to encounter; but he 
did_not yield. He pressed manfully onward—bravely 
pomeat misfortune’s bilktows—and gained the desired 

aven. 

What was the famous Ben Johnson? He was first a 
bricklayer or mason! What was he in after years? "Tis 
needless to answer. i ; 

What was Burns? An Ayrshire ploughman! What 
was he in after life, in the estimation of his countrymen, 
and the world? Your library gives the answer! 

But shall we go on, and call up in proud array, all the 
mighty host of worthies that have lived and died—who 
were Cradled in the /ap of penury, and received their first 
lessons in the school of affliction? Nay; we have cited in- 
stances enough already—-yea, more than enough to prove 
the point in question--namely, that there is no profession, 
however low in the opinion of the world, but has beea 
honoured with earth’s greatest and her worthiest. 

Young man! Does the iron hand of misfortune press 
hard upon you, and disappointments well nigh sink your 
despairing soul? Have courage! Mighty ones have been, 
your predecessors--and have withstood the current of 
Opposition that threatened tu overwhelm their fragile bark. 
ou despise your humble station, and repine that 
Providence has not placed you in some nobler spheres 
Murmur not against the dispensations of an ill-wise Cre- 
ator! Remember that wealth is no criterion of moral rec- 
titude, or intellectual worth--that riches, dishonestly galn- 
ed, are a lasting curse--that virtue and uprightness wor 
out a rich reward—and that 

“An honest man ’s the noblest work of God!” 

And when dark Disappointment comes, don’t wither a! 
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her stare—but press forward—and the prize is yours! [t 
was thus with Franklin—it can be thus with you. He 
strove for the prize, and he wonit! So may you! ‘Tis 
well worth contending for; and success may attend you! 
and the “stars” will be brighter, as the “stripes” wear 
deeper. 

Sa _ saan 


Extracts from a modern Dictionary- 

Prospectus and Index—A ppendages to a literary work ; 
the former showing what it ought to be, the latter what it 
really is. 

Gentility—Eating your meat with a three pronged fork, 
though you have not paid the butcher. 

Take a friend’s advice—An expression used by a man 
when he is going to be impertinent. 

Unbiassed opinion—An opinion, the selfishness of 
which is concealed from the world. 

The most intelligent child that ever was seen—Every 
man’s own child. 

Critic—A large dog, that goes unchained, and barks at 
every thing he does not comprehend. 

Patron of American periodical literature—A person who 
subscribes to a journal, and stops it in a few months with- 
out paying his subscription. 

“Your humble servant”—A term applied-by the writer 
of a letter to himself which would be the greatest insult if 
applied by another. 

“squire—Every body, yet nobody: equal to general. 

Jury—Twelve prisoners in a box te try one or more at 
the bar. 

State’s evidence—A wretch who is pardoned for being 
baser than his comrades. | 
: Challenge—A polite written request from some one of 
your obedient servants, to give him the opportunity of 
shooting you through the heart. 

Duelling pistol—A little instrument used by gentlemen 
in killing each other. 

Creditor—A sensible fellow, who often takes his debtor 
because he thinks he cannot pay, and puts him where he 
knows he cannot. 

Shrew—(from Pythagoras) the soul of'a wild cat in the 
body of a woman. 

Manner—A word difficult to describe. It has been eall- 
ed an exhalation from the soul. 

Dun—A two-legged devil with a piece of paper in his 
hand—a terrible fellow—a monster. 

Beauty--An optical delusion. 

ne 


Vary or Burrerrcirs.—Between six and seven o’clock 
A. M. we continued our route through woods, and large 
open patches of ground, and at about eleven in the fore- 
noon arrived at the borders of a deep glen, more wild, ro- 
mantic and picturesque, than can be conceived. It is en- 
closed and q¥erhung on all sides by trees of amazing height 
and dimensions, which hide it in deep shadow. Fancy 
might picture a spot, so silent and solemn as this, as the 
abode of genii and fairies; every thing to render it grand, 
melancholy and venerable; and the glen only wants an 
old dilapidated castle, a rock with a cave in it, or some- 
thing of the kind to make it the most interesting place in 
the universe. There was one beautiful sight, however, 
which we would not omit mentioning for the world ; it was 
that of an incredible number of butterflies; fluttering about 
us like a swarm of bees; they had chosen this, no doubt, 
as a place of refuge against the fury of the elements. They 
were variegated by the most brilliant tints and colourings 
imaginable: the wings of some were of a shining green, 
edged and sprinkled with gold, others were of sky blue and 
silver, others of purple and gold delightfully blending into 
each other, and the wings of some were like dark velvet 
trimmed and. braided with lace.—Lander’s Travels. 

o-oo 


Ecuo near Lake GeorGr.—At half'a mile’s distance from 
Fort George, immediately on the shore of the Lake, west- 
wardly, afe the mounds and trenches which yet mark, with 
tolerable distinctness, the scite of the yet older Fort of 
William Henry. ‘The bloody tragedy which marked its 
fall into the hands of the French, under the Marquis de 
Montcalm, in 1757, and the massacre of the capitulating 
garrison of Col. Munroe, was the bloodiest scene ever 
wantonly enacted on the American continent. ‘The little 
village of Caldwell stands on the ground of the French 
encampment. We drew our cloaks around us—for even 





BUTTERFLIES—-ECHO—THE LONG AND SHORT OF IT. 


the August evenings are chilly amongst these elevated 
mountains—and returned to our lodgings. 


The only divertisement of the evening consisted in test- ~ 


ing the comecty of the powerful Echo mentioned in all the 
guide books. For this purpose a blunderbuss was twice 
loaded and discharged in the direction of a mountain glen, 


on the eastern side of the lake, opposite the hotel: The - 


effect was prodigiously fine. For a moment after the 
sound had Sioteted from the cavern where the gun was 
planted, there was nearly a total silence. Then suddenly 
the echo was heard, seemingly from a great distance—at 
least five or six miles to the south—whence it came back 
in distinct and separate reverberations, as if leaping from 
glen to glen, louder and yet louder still, until directly op- 
posite the hotel, where the full volume of sound was re- 
turned back upon us in all its compass and power. One 
more re-echo was then heard farther to the eastward, when 
it died away inthe distance. There was a bridal party 
enjoying the first week of the honey moon at the Lake 
House, at the time; and the happy couple, with their at- 
t2ndants, were upon the piazza with the listening throng. 
Very imprudently, therefore, just as the last sounds of the 
dying echo left the ear, did some malicious wag, audibly 
rehearse the following scrap of advice in doggere! metre : 

“ A wife like echo should be true, 

‘o speak when she is spoken to ; 
But not like echo still be heard. 
Contending for the final word.” 


a 


From the London Court Journal. 


The long and short of it--or how the Match 
was broke: off. 


Now the Lady Katharine was out of all comparison the 
tallest ludy in the Peerage. You might tumble over all the 
pages of Burke, in his last and mest excellent edition, 
without finding any lady within a head ofher. She stands 
six feet two in a quadrille—what she stands in her stock- 


ing vamps, to use the odious phrase of the betting people, . 
‘IT never heard, nor do J suppose I shall ever have the ep-’ 


portunity of knowing. | waltzed with her once, and | fad 
a pain in my shoulder for a week afterwards. 

Nhy is it that little men always fallin love with long 
ladies, and vice versa? I do not know, but Iam sure that 
any one ofa metaphysical turn could write a most admira- 
ble esery-on the suhject,—but | appeal to all my readers, 
if | have any, (and if 1 have not, nobody will Ber any 
thing of my appeal) to decide, ona careful inspection of 
the loves of all their friends and acquaintances, if such is 
not the fact. There must be something in the contrast. 

But passing by all ratiocination, nobody doubts that my 
Lord Simoon is the shortest Lord that used to be in the 
Upper House. He stands about four feet six. But te 
counterbalance such a defect (if it be one), he is a ver 
good fellow, and has at least fifty thousand a vear. I wis 
that some kind fairy would take a couple of feet off my 
height, and odd a similar Jength to my purse. ‘lhe change 
would be most desirable. Let neta say what the 
would, I should feel that [stood much higher in the worl 

Well, with whom did my Lord Simoon fallin love?— 
Why, with Lady Katharine of course. The friendship 
between their families was very close, and they grew up 
together—no, not grew up—for there was no small dis- 
similarity in their growing, but they were in a great mea- 
sure reared together, and the little Lord fell in love with 
the lofty Lady. 

“My dear Simoon,” said his mother, “there is nothin 
against Lady Katharine; she is amiable, accomplished, 
high born and high bred. No money to be sure; but you 
do not want that. ° Her connexions are first rate, and her 
family politics unimpeachable: but you know there is 
such a difference between you both in appearance—par- 
don me for saying it, my dear Simoon—that you will look 
rather awkward. You know what I mean.” 

“True, my dear mother, I do,” said his Lordship, stand- 
ing on tiptoe, and taking the utmost altitude his shoulders 
would permit him; “but then-we shall never be seen stand- 
ing or walking together. We shall either ride, or drive, 
or be seated in some way or another; and | shall insist 
that she always sits on an ottoman.” 

* A judicious precaution,” thought the countess, but she 
said nothing. 

“Why,” said Lady Katharine to her mamma, “Simoon is a 
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HAIR AND TEETH—THE VENTRILOQUIST. 


ies rson enough. I have no particular objection to 
jim—but he is so little.” 
“He has fifty thousand a year,” said the Viscountess. 
“Yes, I know that,” said Lady Katharine; but how 
should we look going into a ball-room?” 
“I cannot say,” replied the Viscountess; “but it is a 
“ae more importance to get a ball-room to go into.” 
_ “We should be excessively quizzed,” said Lady Katha- 


rine. 

“People of any thousand a-year are never quizzed, my 
love,” responded the Viscountess, “or if they_are they 
never hear it, which comes to the same thing. You must 
not be so great a fool as to refuse Simoon.” 

“Heigh ho!” said Lady Katharine. “I suppose then I 
must have him; but they will call us Glumdalca and Tom 
Thumb.” 

“Not to your face, my love,” said the Viscountess; and 
think of his” 

“Four feet six to my six feet two,” sighed the tall lady. 

“No, my love, 1 was not going to say any thing so ab- 
surd. Think of his fifty thousand a-year.” 

It was settled that Lady Katharine should marry Lord 
Simoon. A great ball was given that night by Lady Blos- 
somly, and the lovers were both invited. Simoon does 
not dance. He would have no chance in waltzing. Her 
Ladyship does most vigorously. 

“What a nice little fellow,” said her first partner, Lord 
John Diamond, “is Simoon._ Really he looks very happy 
to-night, poor little thing. Does not your ladysip thin 
so?_ He is as gay as a monkey.” 

Her Ladyship said nothing. 

“Pon my soul,” lisped her second partner, a Cornet in 
the Guards—“that Simoon is a deuced nice little creature. 
I don’t think him that fool every body else does. He’s a 
pretty little plaything enough. 

Her Ladyship sighed. 

Sir Cornelius Murphy was her third partner. 

“Your Leddyship,” said the Hibernian, “knows Lard Si- 
moon. Well then, he’s a small patthern of a man—mighty 
like a well-grown baboon, specially about the mouth; but 
a good little creature after all. By my word, he’d make a 
fine match for your Leddyship. You would be purtilly 
paired, though not exactly matched.” 

Her Ladyship bit her lip, and looked angry, but Sir Cor- 
nelius saw it not. 

Lady Katharine danced no more that night. 

“Lt will not have him,” said she to her mother,—“not if 
he had five hundred thousand pounds a-year.” 

“And why,” said the Viscountess. 

“I don’t know.” replied the Lady Katharine. She felt 
no inclination to repeat the observations of her three part- 


ners. 
“Well,” said the Viscountess, you’have thrown away 
a coronet and a fortune, because a man is not fit to bea 


rivate soldier in the Guards. You will repent X, Lady 

Katharine. He will soon find those who are not so curious 

in grenadiers as you are.” 
* * *¥ * + * * 

Her Ladyship was a true prophet. Simoon is shortly to 

be married to a lady who is just an inch lower than Lady 


Katharine. 
—f——— 


Durapiuiry or THE Hara and Tgeru.—I have seen a thou- 
sand graves opened, and always perceived that whatever 
was gone, teeth and hair remained with those who had died 
with them. Is not this odd? They go the very first things 
inn genet and yet last the longest in the dust, ifthe people 
will but die to preserve thera.—{More’s Life of Byron.) 

Porvutariry.—-The love of popularity seems little else 
than the love of being beloved; and is only blameable 
when a person aims at the affections of a people by means 
in appearance honest, but in their end pernicious and de- 
structive. 

Laws---Are generally found to be nets of such a texture, 
as the little creep through, the great break through, and 
the middle size are long entangled in. 

Mazera.—The famous historian, used to study and 
write by candle-light, even at a noonday in summer; and, 
as if there was no sun in the world, he always waited upon 
his company to the door with a candle in his had. 

Favonius, the | ge wan vere addressed a young man who 
affected hard and obsolete words, in the following words: 
“You, as if you were conversing with the mother of Evan- 
der, use a language which has been for many years out of 
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date, unwilling that any one should know or comprehend 
what you mean. Why not then be silent, that you say 
fully obtain your purpose. But you are fond of antiquity 
you say, because it is ingenious, good, temperate, and 
m ; Imitate then the ancients in your/zfe, but speak the 
language of the moderns; and have always impressed on 
your memory and heart, what Julius Cesar, a man of ex- 
traordinary genius and prudence, has written in his first 
book on analogy,—‘avoid every unusual word as you 
would a rock.” 3 

Socrates is said to have been the only inhabitant of 
Athens, who, during the prevalence of the plague in that 
city, escaped infection: this circumstance the historians 
unanimously attributed to the strict temperance which he 
constantly observed—in conjunction, it may be added , 
with his well known equanwmity under the most trying 
circimstances. , 





~> 
THE VENTRILOQUIST. 


Mons. Rossignolle was the most wonderful of all the 
oreo which, in my experience, have flooded the stage. 

is ability lies not in simply imitating the human voice, 
(the common province of human ventriloquists, and the 
most attainable,) but those of all birds and beasts, and all 
noises, whether natural or mechanical. It was difficult to 
say which was the most admired in his organ—its astound- 
ing power, or its minute liquidity; for he could give you 
as correct an idea of the sawing of a huge piece of timber 
as of the song ofa linnet. His entertainment was divided 
into three parts, with two appropriate scenes, which he car- 
ried with him; the first represented an aviary and manage- 
rie, in which he personated the keeper, and as he approach- 
ed, every animel or bird gave its distinct grow] or whistle : 
the next was the interior of a werk-shop, in which he pre- 
tended to be making boxes, and imitated the sounds of all 
the various implements employed. These were rendered 
characteristic by his dress, and somewhat humorous, by 
his broken English exclamations. But the third, and per- 
haps most ordinary scene, was his performance on a violin 
without strings, of a variety of difficult music. Here illu- 
sion exceeds conjecture; and what, too, was the most de- 
lightful, all Plymouth came to partake in it. 

Rossignolle was a fellow of very humorous ideas; he 
had met with adventures in all quarters of Europe, whi 
it was his sole amusement to recount. Among the num- 

er, one that occurred to him on the road from Exeter to 
lymouth was not the least whimsical. : 

e had taken his place in the night coach, but by a mis- 
take or connivance was expelled to the outside. The night 
was very dark, and soon after the coach set off, it began to 
rain, which, in regard to Devonshire, is to say, the water 
came down like a cataract. Being neither provided with 
a peat coat nor umbrella, he naturally envied the situation 
of those who sat under him. ‘To desire theif comfort, was 
but another throb with him to endeavor to obtain it ; in the 
depth of his roguery, therefore, as well as distress, he re- 
solved upon the following expedient. He was the only 
passenger outside, and his location being the dicky, the 
coachman at the other extremity of the vehicle was inca- 

rp ood “ peeping through the blanket of the dark” upon 
is doings. 

He pretended to hug and hush a child in his arms, whose 
fretful whine he commenced, and increased till it cut the 
drums of the other passengers’ ears like a razor. ‘Two of 
these passengers happened to be females, one of whom 
was a mother, and the other expected to be. ‘They in- 
stantly exclaimed, ‘‘ Dear me! there is a poor child on the 
roof in the rain; let us take itin.” The males, as gentle- 
men and christians, were compelled to acquiesce ; so down 
went the sash, and out went a lady’s head and shoulders, 
to address Rossignolle. “ Here,my good woman, give me 
the child.” ‘‘ No, no,” said the latter, mimicking the voice 
of'a female, “ mine dear little Adolphine shall not go from 
her mamma ;” and then he commenced another series of 
sporano notes, (interspersed with an abundance of based 
hush-a-byes,) more intolerable than the former. ‘Good 
heavens !” said the humane female, to her companion, “ its 
= peepenus French woman! She’) kill the poor little 
thing. 

Then leaning out of the window again, “ Give me the 
child, good woman, will you? it will catch its death! Here 
coachman, stop! stop!” “Stop, ma’am!” said Jehu, 
“bless your soul! did you ever hear of such a thing, in 
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NEATNESS-—LONDON SHARPERS. 


such a rain as this? And if I did stop, the young’unjon the 
dickey would frighten the cattle.” ; 

Rossignolle now pretended to get mad with the child, 
and scold it; at which the women opened upon him; the 
gentlemen swore; and between the squalling, growling, 
screaming, and threatening, a delightful tumult ensued. 
The dialogue, as he described it, then ran in the following 
manner: 

Child squalling.—Ya, ya, ya! 

Rossignolle.—Hush, hush, child! 

Woman within.—Don’t use it so, good woman. 

Child.—Ya, ya. ya, ya! (a cresendo.) 

Rossignolle.—You von little devel; you cry so much; 
wat you want? 

Woman.—There’s a brute, Mr. Wiggins! 

Gentleman.—All owing to the French revolution. 

Child.—Ya, ya, ya! 

Coachman.—Steady, Betty, steady ! 

Rossignolle.—You are one little dam child! 

Woman.—Only hear the French monster! 

Rossignolle.—I{ will trow you into the mud! 

Woman.—W hat does she say ? hark ! 

Child.—Ya, ya, ya! 

Rossignolle.—Wont you be hush, you little rascal ? I 
trow yor away. 

Woman.—Oh you wicked wretch! 

Child.—Ya, ya, y———a! ry 

Rossignolle.—Dere, den, cot dam! he is in de poddle! 

Here, then, suiting the action to the word, he madea 
noise as if he had actually, deposited the infant in the 
ditch, the cries of which grew fainter and fainter as the 
coach passed on. The uproar that now ensued would have 
done credit to a St. Giles’ watch-house, on St. Patrick’s 
day. The women yelled, and the men thumped the roof 
with their sticks, and swore out of the windows. “Stop, 
coachman, etop! murder! murder! murderation! she’s 
killed the child! she’s thrown it into the diteh! will you 
stop, coachman?” “In three minutes, marm,” he replied, 
“to change horses.” “ But there’s a child lying on the 
road!” ‘ 1’}]] send some one from the inn, to pick it up, 
marm; I musn’t lose time between the stages.” 

The torrent of abuse was now turned on the coachman; 

and one of the passengers, who was a lawyer, swore that 
if the child died, he would prosecute the former for man- 
slaughter, and the mother for murder. 
_ On arriving at the inn, Rossignolle jumped down and ran 
into the kitchen to dry himself. The house was thrown 
instantly into confusion, the French woman was ordered 
to be seized ; lanterns lighted, and a party set off to retrace 
the road, headed by the humane lawyer. No infant, how- 
ever, was to be found, and after groping about ill they 
were all thoroughly drenched, they returned to the inn. 
The lawyer was then told the French woman had made 
her escape, and that another gentleman had taken her place 
in the coach, which was now out of sight. 


——— 


Neatness.—Mueh will attention to order and regularity 
contribute to the comfort of your husband- Men particu- 
larly love neatness, tidiness and method; any thing soiled 
or out of place discomposes them: and a littered room will 
make them peevish. Meals should always be ready at a 
stated hour; a little decision and firmness will soon make 
your servants punctual. Rise early, give your orders ear- 
y, breakfast early, be ready to sit down to your work ta- 
ble early. Doing much before twelve o’clock gives you a 


>command of the day, and gets you through it with ease. 


But adieu to all this order and regularity, if you are fond of 
lying in bed ! “Eight hours sleep” say our physicians, “are 
quite enough,” and the woman who prefers her pillow to 
the numerous advantages which early rising produces, 


}would not, | fear, have strength of mind enough to per- 
form more important duties. 


An hour rescued from sleep 
does wonders; and your health is benefited by it —“]¥ has- 


per to a new Married Couple.” 


a 


tt is a fact worth noticing, that every man who carries a 
watch on a sunny day, has a ready and efficient means of 
obtaining fire when the sun is near its meridian altitude. 


, f the crystal of the watch be opened and filled with water, 
}t forms a plano-convex lens, by which the solar rays are 
ieduced to a focus, which being thrown on any 

loured combustible body, will cause it to take fire. 
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LONDON SHARPERS. 

A correspondent of the Metropolitan tells a good story 
of them. He had been robbed of his watch and safety 
chain without being aware of the depredation, and, he 
proceeds :— : 

‘| was mentioning my adventure at dinner, and won- 
dering how I could have been robbed so easily on the part 
of the thief and so unconsciously on the part of myself, 
when one of these practical wags whom one occasionally 
meets in society, and who aS aap to be of the _ party, 
declared with a look of lamb-like innocence, that he saw 
nothing at all strange m it: “ for,” said he, “ the London 
pickpockets are so expert, that put your money where you 
will they'll have it.” i 

This I, suspecting nothing, ventured rather to doubt, 
whereupon this gen n—for so I must call him—said 
that he would bet twenty pounds that, put my money 
where I pleased, a London thief should get it away from 
me between Charing Cross and the Royal Exchange.— 
This seemed to me, having conceived a little project of 
mine own for its frustration, a contrivance next to Impos- 
sible ; so when _he said he would bet the twenty sover- 
eigns, 1 said, Done, and he said, Done: who was done 
eventually you shall hear. ; 

The only condition which was imposed upon me was 
to tell my friend whereabout my person I meant to carry 
my property ; to this of course [ consented, and then came 
out the depth of my contrivance and the so ad of my 
precautions. “ A guinea,” said | to the gentleman, “ is the 
property I mean to preserve, and in order to do so, I mean 
to carry it in my mouth.” ; 

The company laughed heartily at my opponent, and 
gave me the greatest possible credit for my readiness, and 
we finished the evening with much hilarity, and at the 
close of our sitting, the soliowing cay was fixed for my ex- 
perimental journey from King Charles the First at Char- 
ing Cross to the Royal Exchange on Cornhill. 

Vell! away I went, holding the golden portraiture of 
his late majesty George the Fourth, as tight between my 
teeth as I had formerly held a bit of wood while under the 
painful discipline of Dr. Waddington’s birch at school, re- 
solved that no power should induce me to let go my gui- 


nea. 

All succeeded according to my wishes. The tall portal 
of Exeter Hall, already for Gog and Magog when they 
walk westward, and the lengthened avenue of Waterloo 
bridge, were passed in safety , Somerset House, the Strand 
Theatre, Jones’s Lucifer shop, the Lancet office, Paul’s 
banking house, and Twining’s tea shop, were successfully 
achieved: when just thinking of an epigram on said shop, 
which I recollected to have seen some years since in a 
newspaper, and which, I dare say, every body else has for- 
gotten, | repeated to myself the thing, which runs thus: 


It seems as if nature had curiously planned 
That names should with calling agree ; 

There’s Twining, the tea-man who lives in the Strand, 
Would be wining if ropbed of his T. 


Just as I had finished, I heard a prodigious noise, and in a 
minute found myse!f in the middle of a crowd assembled, 
as it appeared to me, like Roderick Dhu’s troopers at a 
preconcerted signal. There I was in the midst of it.— 
What then! saidI; let what may occur I say nothing; I 
shall keep my mouth shut, and keep my posee opinion to 
myself; nothing shall ‘drop from the honorable gentle- 
man,” which shall endanger my treasure and my bet. 

“ Come, what’s all this here noise about !” said a police- 
man; * move on.” 

“ Move on, Shir !” said a poor Jew boy, his eyes stream- 
ing with tears, “I vish I could move on; but dese coot 
gentlemens have run right against me and upset my box 
vith all my razors, and combs, and shigsars.” 

** Poor boy !” said one man, (a remarkably genteel look- 
ing individual,) “ here my poor fellow !” and he picked up 
acomb for him. ‘Then came another who handed him a 
razor or two, and soon, until it appeared to me he had 
collected nearly the whole contents of his box; when an- 
other gentleman said to him, ‘“ Well Mosee, have you got 
all your rattle traps together again ?” 

* All but my guinea, Sir,” said the boy; “a guinea vich 
is all the monish I hatf in de whole varsal world; dat I 
shoppose is rolled in the muds.” 

“ Muds, Moses!” said a little urchin with a snub nose 
and a hairy cap—I never shall forget his countenance— 
“what d’ye mean by muds? I seed that ere gentleman 
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with a black stock pick it up ever so long ago.” 

The policeman looked me full in the face, so did the rest 
of the people. I wore a black stock. : 

“ What did he do with it, my dear?” said a Brobdigna- 
ean woman without a bonnet, addressing the imp who 
ad qust spoken. ; , 

“Vy, he vipt it into his mouth,” said the urchin: “I 
seed him with my own eyes.” : 

With whose — he should have seen such a sight ex- 
cept his own, I did not stay to ask ; but I exclaimed, foam- 
ing with rage, “ Why you little 

“ Ah,” bellowed the huge Amazon, 

“'The guardian naiad of the Strand,” 
‘oi you hav’nt got it in your mouth, vy don’t you speak 
plain ! : ; 
Upon this the mob, policemen and all, put me to trial. 
Never Were cross questions more fatal to a culprit, than 
the consolidated one-pound-one at that moment between 
"ay teeth was to me. ; 

“ Give the boy his money !” cried one; “ Shame!”’ cried 
another. ‘ You’d better give it up!” said the policeman ; 
when, seeing several of the more active of the mobocracy 
falling to the rear, and arming themselves with sundry 
handfuls of thick Macadam pudding from the highway, I 
made a merit of necessity, gave the Jew boy my gold for 
Ransom, and slunk off to Morland’s to write a check for 
my lost twenty pounds. 


(ne 
From the New York Atlas. 
ODE TO MANAGER BARRETT. 


Thou great Mogul— 
Greatest of all the gulls; : 
Before whom actors shrink and critics quail-- 
List, list, oh list, 
For hereby hangs a tale. 


Oh Joshua Barrett ! 
Joshua be thy name, 
The modern Joshua, though as Iopine_ 
At thy command no son (sun?) has yet stood still, 
Yet stars will shine. 


Thee I implore! 
_ . Great autocrat of all the plays, 
_ Kindly to take, as thou wouldst take a pill 
With a few wry faces, a few friendly hints ; 
I know you will. 


I do not like your me : 
Act drop I mean. It should be simple, 
Tasteful and classic, for the eye to rest on; 
Inspiring pleasant images, or picturcs 
To muse or jest on. 


The present peer instills Y 
A feeling in my breast that’s far from envious; 
The counterfeit presentment of those gentry 
Suggests to me the uncomfortable idea 
Of having one’s throat cut from ear to ear, 
Or his surtout hook’d from the entry. 


Great Sir, suggest _ 
To Mr. Woodhull and to Mistress Hughes, 
(Pizarro and Elvira I should say,) 
The audience are well satisfied such lungs 
* Are not encountered every day : 


_. That noise and stormy rant _ 
Pass with the vulgar, not with the judicious. 
Now Mistress Hughes, I like in many speeches, 
She has much talent in her quiet way, 
And so has Woodhull, notwithstanding those 
Pizarro Alligator breeches. 


And oh, great Sir, 
Lay yew commands u pon that son of Momus, 
mean, dear Sir, the melancholy Finn, 
That he shall know one half his part at least, 
For twice of late, the gentleman has been out, 
When he should be in. 


And, Mr. Barrett, 
Just hint to Smith, and do so very gently; 
One of the worst dramatic paradoxes 
Is for a hero or a pickpocket 
In his stage glory to be seeking friends 
In the side boxes. 





MANAGER BARRETT-——PERSEVERING RAT. 


te And for a model 
In that particular, | refer to Andrews, 

Who’s ne'er seduced by clappings or by knockings, 
But minds his business; it is a pattern bright 
From his Castilian whiskers to his stock— 

His mighty stock of stockings! 


Whisper to Sefton, Jr. 
he parts he plays are prominent enough 
As written by the author; he’s officious ; 
And to make Ais part tell the other night 
Obstructed others ; otherwise he’s well, 
But that is vicious. 


Whisper to Sefton, Sen’r. 
To read my stanza upon Sefton, Junior; 
And to control the whirlwind of his passion. 
Formerly throats were cut in qnite a rage, 
But now, God bless me, Sir, the thing is done 
In a quiet fashion. 


Thunder to others, 
Tag rag and bobtail—-hats were made for streets, 
And not for ladies’ chambers; stupid ninnies ! 
That waltzes are not spun in cowhide boois, 
And dames and dutchesses not pawed about 
Like kitchen Jennies. 


Oh, my dear Sir, | 
I had a word to say about the ladies-- 
did intend to scold about two plays, 
But bless the creatures, I’ve no heart to do it; 
And if they slipped a little | suppose 
That they “ missed stays. 


. Mogul! a vote of thanks, 
For all you’ve done and all you mean to do; 
And for a certain accident in life, 
Which flesh is heir to in this world— 
Your wife! 


The critics—bah ! 

Praised childish Vincent, flippant Courtney too, 
Nor spoke of her to whom we owe s» much; 
Critics ! one of °em was an Irishman, 

The other Dutch! 
logul! adieu ! 
Perchance "twill happen that we meet again, 
iil when, with you and yours be all felicity, 
Kings, queens, lords, ladies, harleqpins, and thieves, 
Ho! Benedicite! 


a aac 
Perseverwe Rat.—The following anecdote of a rat, has 
been related to us by a lady who vouches for its correct- 
ness :—One winter evening, several years ago, she was 
alarmed by the screams of her youngest Chie, a girl about 


three years old, who slept in a sma room over the 
pantry closet. She ran to her assistance, and on openip 
the chamber door, saw a large rat jump from the bed an 
run into a closet. The face and hands of the girl were 
besmeared with blood, and on examination it was found 
that the ends of all her fingers on one hand were gnawed 
off close to the nail. While she remained with the child 
dressing her wounds, the rat came out of his hole several 
times with the evident intention of finishing the supper he 
had so unceremoniously begun. The last time he seemed 
determined to dispute his passage with the mother, and 
only retired on the appearance of the husband who had at 
that moment came home. And even then he did not trou- 
ble himself to go very far, for he went just inside of the 
hole, and sat down—probably with his back to the wall, as 
he kept his tail sticking out under tbe crack a few inches 
from the whole. The man, who loved aioke, unmediate- 
ly seized the tail with one hand, and applied the flame of 
the candle to it, as nigh the beginning as possible. Then 
commenced the tug. The rat squealed, and kicked, and 
pulled before, and the man giggled, and pulled behind, un- 
til the rat, getting tired of such a warm fire in his rear, con- 
cluded to face his enemy. He accordingly turned round 
and putting his head out of the hole, seized the candle in 
his mouth and decamped, leaving the skin of his tail inthe 
hands of his adversary; who, moreover, was. obliged to 
watch all night in fear that the rat, after having regal 
himself with one end of the candle, would set fire to the 
house with the other, and run away by the light of it. No 
mischief was done, however, and the rat was never seed 
afterwards.—/Vew Bedford Gaz. 
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Interior of Drury Lané Theatre, London. 








UNITED STATES 


United States Naval Asylum, 
NEAR PHILADELPHIA. 

This building is beautifully situated on the 
river Schuylkill, a short distance below the junc- 
tion of South street, and the road leading to 
Grey’s ferry. 

It is on the highest point of land from the mouth 
of the river to Fairmount. The ground on 
which the edifice is located is fifty feet above high 
water mark. 

The front of the Asylum is 386 feet, including 
acentre building of 142 feet by 135 feet in depth. 
The centre is embellished with a marble portico 
of eight Ionic columns. The proportions and de- 
tails of the whole order are taken from the [onic 
temple on the Illyssus near Athens. 

The wings consist of a granite basement sup- 
porting a marble superstructure, three stories in 

eight, and contain piazzas or verandahs in each 
story of the front and rear, sustained by eighty- 
eight cast iron columns resting upon granite 

iers. 
The roof of the centre buildingis covered with 
copper, and that of the wings with slate. The 
whole of the interior is vaulted throughout, and 
is in every respect completely fire-proof. The 
dormitories on the flanks of the centre building 
amount to 180 rooms, each of which is well light- 
ed and ventilated, being calculated for the recep- 
tion and accommodation of about four hundred 
men. 

The extremities of the wings contain a hall— 
workshop—operating room, and offices, all of 
which communicate with the piazza and pas- 
sages in the centre and outside of the building. 

At the extreme ends of each piazza are ran- 
ges of water closets for the convenience of the 
invalids. 

The basement story of the centre building con- 


tains a dining room, one hundred and thirteen | 


feet in length, together with a kitchen, wash- 
house, laundry, pantries, store-rooms, and a fur- 


~ 
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The building when finished will cost about 
$220,000 ; a less sum than is required to build and 
fit out a frigate. When the magnitude of the 
edifice, the substantial character of the materials 
and workmanship, which enter into its composi- 
tion, are duly considered, it is, in the estimation 
of persons competent to form a correct Judgment, 
a matter of aurprise, that so much has been ac- 
complished by means apparently so inadequate. 
This country may be challenged to adduceasin- 
gle instance, in which the same quantity of labor 
and materials have been procured, either for the 
government or for individuals, by the expendi- 
ture of so small an amount of money. 

After the Commissioners of Naval Hospitals 
had determined to build an Asylum, several dis- 
tinguished architects were invited to furnish 
plans. Four were presented; one from Boston, 
and three from Philadelphia. These were sub- 
mitted to a board of officers, consisting of the 
three Naval Commissioners and one of the senior 
surgeons of the Navy. They selected the good 
features of each, and requested Mr. William 
Strickland, the distinguished architect of Phila- 
delphia, to combine them. He was afterwards 
appointed the superintending architect, a duty 
which he has performed with a skill and faithful- 
ness which will do him lasting honor. 

Whatever may be said to the contrary, the lo- 
| cationof this building is in almost every respect 
| judicious. The bills of mortality will shew that 
| Philadelphia is one of the healthiest cities in the 
| United States. Invalids who are sent from dif- 
ferent parts of ourextended sea-board to this es- 
tablishment, will be alike exempted from the 
harsh breezes which assail the northern cities 
during the winter, as well as the severe bilious 
fevers which prevail during the summer and au- 
'tumn to the South. 

These considerations, added to the central po- 
sition of Philadelphia—the readiness with which 
it may be approached from other sea-ports, when 








nace for conveying heated air throughout the | the line of canals are completed—and the cheap- 
house. This story has acommunication with the | ness and abundance of her markets, influenced 
principal and third stories by means of a double | the government no doubt, to select the position. 


flight of marble steps. 

The principal story of the centre building con- 
tains in front eight parlors, intended for officer’s 
quarters—a chapel fifty-six feet square in the 
rear, which receives its light from a lantern in 
the dome. It has a direct communication with 
the passage in the centre and with the piazzas. 
The surgeon's apartments, infirmaries, apothe- 
cary’s room, bath rooms,and closetsare adjacent 
to the chapel and main interior passage. 


The question has been asked, is the scite on 
' the Schuylkill the best that could be selected in 
‘the neighborhood of Philadelphia? I am sure, 
judicious observers must admit, that a better 
location could not have been chosen within 
ten miles of this beautiful city. The banks of 
the Delaware, both above and below the city, for 
many miles, are low, and subject to intermittent 
fevers. The farm on Schuylkillis on high ground, 
| with a rich soil, resting ona substratum of coarse 








The attic, or third story,of the centre building | gravel. It has been long used as the country 
includes chambers for officer’s apartments, for | seat of one of our oldest, most respectable, and 
the insane, dormitories, bath rooms, and closets. | wealthiest families. The old mansion house has 

The whole of the marble work of the building | been used asthe Naval Hospital, for the Phila- 
and portico is completed, with the exception of a 'delphia station, for the last six years, and during 
ail part of the raking cornice and tympanum 'this period has been remarkable for its health, 
of the pediment, and of the flight of steps in| It is true some few cases of mild intermittent 
front, which leads to the portico. Some plaster- | fevers have occurred there, within the last four 
ing is yet required under the piazzas. The iron | years,in common with every other country place 
railings which extend between the iron columns | in the neighborhoods of Philadelphia, New York, 
of the verandahs have not been erected- | Baltimore, Norfolk, &. &c. Even the elevated 

The interior of the building is still more near- | and salubrious hills of Germantown have not 
ly finished. Little else is now required than fas- | been exempt from them. The healthfulness of 
tenings for some of the interior doors, with a few | the Asylum has been fully tested, and has been 
coats of paint. 'found equal in this respect to any place within 
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gle case of fever of any kind among the patients, 
attendants, workmen, and officers connected | P 


; phia consider this place a healthful one, they 
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ten miles of it. I have been assured that during 
the present season, there has not oeevrred a sin- 


with this institution. 
As an evidence that the citizens of Philadel- 


ave selected a place on the opposite side of the 
river for an extensive almshouse. Besides, the 
intelligent and judicious managers of the Phila- 
delphia Hospital, were a short time since in treaty 
for the lot adjacent to the Asylum, for the pur- 
se of locating a branch of that distinguished 
institution. It is hoped that these facts will sat- 
isfy those, who had doubts, with regard to the sa- 
lubrity of the location of the Asylum. 

Some well-wishers to this institution have 
thought that it ought to have been located at a 
point where our national vessels are in the habit 
of “fitting out’”—that the war-worn tar would be 
unhappy, unless he had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing the operation of weighing and casting 
anchor, furling and unfurling sails, &c. Those 
who entertain such opinions, know but little of 
the true dispositions of sailors. They must have 
drawn their opinions from Dibdin’s Romantic 
Songs, rather than from a close inspection of real 
life. A sailor is as competent to estimate solid 
coroforts as men in other professions. If he liv- 
ed in a house more splendid than a line of battle 
ship—has a neat little cabin to himself, with per- 
mission to decorate it according to his own fan- 
tastic taste—is ga and appropriately clothed 
—has plenty of wholesome food, and the privi- 
lege of associating with the companions of his 
early frolics, enterprises and dangers, I will ven- 
ture to affirm that he cares little whether he ever 
again sees a man-of-war. There are few offi- 
cers or sailors who have been exposed to the 
hardships of sea, who do not sigh for the period 
to arrive when they may with comfort and honor 
retire from ships and their boisterous element. 

Who ever heard of a British invalid sailor ob- 
jecting to spend the remnant of his life in Green- 
wich Hospital, because the vessels of war never 
visit London—or a French sailor, who for the 
same reason objected to become the proud in- 
mate of the Hotel des Invalids at Paris? 

As then the location of this building combines 
as many solid advantages as any other which 
could be selected in the nation—as it requires but 
a few thousand dollars to put it in operation—as 
hundreds of poor invalid sailors, who for years 
have contributed to the hospital fund, are adrift 

in the world without the comforts to which they 
are entitled, so it is hoped that the portals 
of the institution will be speedily opened for their 
admission. Letthe distinguished gentlemen who 
now compose the board of commussioners of the 
hospital fund, direct their energies to this impor- 
tant national institution—cause it to be finished 
and properly organized, and they will receive 
the benedictions of the long neglected. 
|S 


The Macedonian conqueror, when he was in- 
vited to hear a man that sung like a nightingale, 
replied with contempt, “that he had heard the 
nightingale herself;” and the same treatment 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


dmterior of Drury Lane Theatre. 


The general form of this edifice is that of a 
arallelogram; its extent from north to sorth be- 
ing 131 feet; and from east to west 237 feet, in- 


wholly built of brick, but they are stuccoed on 
the principal front, in Brydges’ street. The 





ed, and which has a flat roof, surmounted by a © 
statue of Shakspeare. In the central part of the 


dows, having angular pediments; and at each | 
extremity are two lofty ante on elevated base- | 
ments, supporting entablatures, the members of | 


é 
low each entablature is a large window, and a © 
semicircular-headed recess, or pannel. Four | 
large tripod _— on high pedestals, ornament © 
the steps; two of them being near the ends of 


columniations of the three doorways to the en- 
trance-hall. 

The entrance-hall communicates, eastward, 
with the rotunda and staircases to the boxes, 
and, on the north and south, with the pit-lobbies; 
and from the latter, by winding passages, with 


_ 


takers, who are fenced in by iron railing, have 
stations in the hall; each end of which is crossed 
by an entablature supported by two fluted co- 
lumns, of the Doric order. 

The rotunda and pon staircase form very — 
beautiful portions of the theatre; the effect is pe- — 
culiarly striking; and the entire architectural 
arrangement is one of the most skilful and inge- 
nius of modern times. The rotunda, which is 
thirty feet in diameter, consists of two stories, 
separated by a circular gallery, and crowned by | 
an elegant dome, from which is suspended a | 
large brass chandelier, of a classic design, lit” 
with gas. In the lower story, fronting the en- 
trance, is a massive stove, surmounted by a | 
cast from Scheemaker’s statue of Shakspeare, | 
the plinth being inscribed, in golden letters, with 
the fine characteristic line from Ben Jonson,— 
“ He was not for an age, but for all time.” Four | 
semicircular niches break the concave of the’ 
walls, and on the right and left are doors leading” 
to the principal staircases, which are each flank- 
ed by four lonic columns of dark-colored por- 
phyry. All the steps and landing-places are of 
stone, and the ascents are guarded by iron rail- 
ing, of a fancy pattern, in blue and gold; wit} 
hand-rails of mahogany. . 

The saloon has a very imposing effect, botlt 
from its architectural character and from thé 
richness of its decorations. It is a well propor+ 
tioned room, forming a parallelogram of 87 feet 
6 inches in length, by 27 feet 6 inches in breadth} 
but the extremities have been adapted into sem" 
circles, each of which is fitted up with a hands 
some stove, having a niche over it: the height 
from the floor to the middle of the segment that 
forms the cove of the ceiling,is 31 feet. Tht 
ceiling springs on each side from a continué™ 















must every man expect, whose praise is, that he 
imitates another. 


entablature, supported by eight duplicated pile 5 
ters, of the Corinthian order: these are paint 





chief entrance is approached by a flight of steps i 
under a portico, which has been recently erect- 


edifice, in the second story, are three large win- 


which are continued along the whole front. Be- © 


the building, and the others in front of the inter- 


dependently of the scene-rooms, Xc., extending © : 
93 feet further eastward. The walls are almost 








the pit itself. The free-list officers and money- |) 
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DRURY LANE THEATRE-—AFFECTATION. 


in imitation of a choice piece of marble, in the 
possession of his Majesty, at Carlton Palace. 


| yerted over the burners. 
'cludes* twenty-six boxes, each furnished with 


dS 


The dress circle in- 


From the lower members of the entablature, a | nine chairs; and behind, looking over them, are 
profusion of blue and gold drapery (painted) is, | ten private or family boxes, let nightly, with six 


apparently, suspended. On the west side are 
three large pannels, with looking-glasses, in 
white and gold frames, extending from the floor 
to the drapery, protected by brass guards; and 
the spaces between the pilasters, &c., are also 
filled by looking-glass. The decorations on the 
opposite side are accordant, but in place of the 
looking-glasses there are three folding-doors, 
which communicate with the rotunda and land- 
ings of the grand staircase. Near each end the 
saloon is crossed by an entablature, supported 
by two Corinthian columns, painted like the 
pilasters, but having gilt bases. The light is dif- 
fused by three handsome cut-glass lustres, illu- 
mined with gas; and two others are suspended 
from the domes of the refreshment rooms, which 
adjoin the extremities of the saloon. These 
rooms are ornamented with statues of females, 
(bearing lamps,) looking-glasses, &c., and on 
each side are two fancy pilasters, sustaining an 
éntablature, with surmounting archoids, from 
the level of the crown of which the domes take 
their rise: the walls are coloured of a light red. 
The saloon is furnished with large ottomans, co- 
vered with crimson cloth. 


The audi of this theatre is extremely im- 
pressive, and there is a chasteness mingled with 


its splendour which satisfies the judgment, whilst | 
its richness pleases the sight. The general tone | 


of the coloring is a light warm drab, profusely 
decorated with ornaments in gold, and in some 
parts blended with a light red color. In its ori- 





chairs in each. The next, or first circle, con- 
| tains fourteen public boxes, (with six private 
. ee : 

| ones, let nightly, behind them,) and four private 
| boxes at each extreme. The second tier, or 


upper circle, contains twenty-two double boxes, 
there being a row of boxes going round the cir- 
cle, which is separated from the front row by a 
partition about three feet high, and at each ex- 
treme are two private boxes. In the slips there 
are three larger boxes, which are aha with 
the lower gallery. On each side of the pit there 
are three private boxes, and two larger public 
ones without seats. The seats of the pit are 
covered with crimson cloth, and a rail-work 
back has recently been attached to every alter- 
nate row. 


The dress circle of boxes will contain—(viz. 


26 boxes, 9 persons in each.) - - - 234 
The first circle, viz. 14 boxes, 14ineach, 196 
The second circle, - + . - - 480 
Private boxes, viz. 20 boxes, 8ineach, - 160 
Ditto, family ditto, viz. 16 boxes, 6ineach, 96 
Proscenium boxes, viz. 8 boxes, 8ineach, 64 
Slips, - - - - - - - 130 
Pit, - - - - - - - - 8060 
Lower Gallery, aie, Silom Sia dice 

| Upper Gallery, Og a oe 
3060 


_ Between the acts, during a performance, a 
rich drop scene is substituted for the curtain: it 
was executed by Marinari and Stanton, (the 


ginal state, as constructed by Mr. Wyatt, the | figures being by the latter.) at an expense of 


auditory included three-fourths of a circle, the | . ine 
diameter of which, across the pit to the line of | ruins and figures, within a highly-wrought fancy 


the breast-work of the dress boxes, was 58 feet; | 


and the extreme distance, from the front of the 
stage to the back-wall of the boxes facing it, was 
53 feet 9inches. The present form, as designed 
by Mr. Beazley,is nearly that of the horse-shoe ; 
the extremities converging from a semicircle, of 
51 feet 6inches in the chord, into an elliptical 
curve, which decreases, from the above width, 
to 46 feet 6 inches at its termination near the 
stage: from the front of the latter to the dress 
boxes, the extreme distance is 48 feet. 


The fronts of the boxes are tastefully embel- 
lished by a series of representations, in long rec- 
tangular compartments, or panels, from the most 
popular of Shakspeare’s dramas; and in the two 
extreme boxes are large looking-glasses. The 
es pe circles, or tiers, including both the slips 
and the lower gallery, are each supported im 
front by fourteen slender shafts, shaded, of iron, 
richly gilt, and at the back by pilasters and par- 
titions. Grecian ornaments, of varied design, in 
running patterns, with rosettes, wreaths, &c., 
adorn the fasciz of the different tiers; the whole 
presenting a blaze or golden enrichments. Brass 
guards are continued round the fronts of the up- 
per boxes and slips, and of the upper and lower 
galleries. From plain gold-like brackets, at- 


tached to the bases of the shafts in the first and 
second tiers, rich cut-glass lustres are suspend- 
ed: each of four lights, having bell-glasses in- 





about 700/. It is a fine composition of Grecian 


bordering, or frame, heightened with gold. 
Another elegant drop scene, by Stanton, which 
is used between ihe play and the afterpiece, in- 
cludes the Coliseum,and other remains of classic 
architecture, with figures, landscapes, &c. The 
weight of each of these drops, with the roller and 
necessary adjuncts, is about 800lbs. 


ft. in. 

The width of the proscenium, in front,is 46 6 

Ditto, atthe curtain, - - - - 40 0 
Height of the preernen: to the centre 

ofthearch, - - - - - 43 0 
Extent from the front of the stage to the 

curtain, - - - - - - 2.9 

Salsiitneneieen. conned 


Tue Catmuck Tarrars.—Calmuck women ride 
better than the men. A male Calmuck on horseback 
looks asif he was intoxicated, and likely to fall off 
every instant, though he never loses his seat; but the 
women sit with more ease, and ride with extraordi- 
nary skill. ‘The ceremony of marriage among the 
Calmucksis performed on horseback. A girlis first 
mounted, who rides off at full speed. Her lover pursues, 
and ifhe overtakes her, she becomes his wife, returning 
with him to his tent. But it sometimes happens that 
the woman does not. wish to marry the person by 
whom she is pursued, in which cases she will not suf- 
fer him to overtake her ; and we were assured that no 
instance occurs of a Calmuck girl being thus caught, 
unless she has a partiality for her pursuer.—Clark’s 
Travels. 
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ORIGINAL. 
TO AN ABSENT FAIR ONE. 


With length of absence comes the thought, 
Tho’ scarcely welcom’d—never sought — 
Of thee, and of the luckless hour 

When, by the fascinating power 

Of thy bright eyes and winning smile, 

(My senses al] entrane’d the while—) ° 

My heart was snar’d, and held by thee, 

But felt no longing to be free :— 

Tho’ wrung with agonizing pain, 

It lov’d the tyrant—hugged the chain! 
From such a blissful dream to wake, 

And find stern Truth and Reason break 
‘The charm that had my spirit bound. 

Gave heart and soul a grievous wound !— 
My love for thee could scarce be told— 
But, when I saw how careless, cold, 
Heartless and senseless thou hadst grown— 
Grown?—No—fer thou wert to others known, 
Tho’ not to mz—for I was blind, 

And fondly thought thee true and kind— 
When froin this foolish dream I woke, 
How painful was the light that broke 

On my bewilder’d mind! At once 

I saw myself a cheated dunce, 

And by a little vixen, too, 

Wha ware twn ever_of heavenlv nine, 


aay ote 


And from them beam’d such innocence, 
(The artful jade! twas all pretence)— 
She would have made a zealot swear 
That where she was, heav’n must be there : 
But, when her game was fairiy caught, 
She gave him not another thought; 
The laugh—the jest—the scornful glanee— 
Soon woke her lover from his trance. 
Yet still, he was not wholly free— 
E’en now, he sometimes thinks of thee— 
Thinks of the joys he might have known, 
Could he have made thy heart his own ; 
And if—but why indulge vain hope, 
Or give deceitful funcy scope ? 
No—let me tighter draw the rein, 
Lest I become thy slave again. 
Let us be friends, at least ; no more 
For answering love will L implore ; 
Each fleeting moment we'll improve, 
But, oh! let’s never talk of love! 
a en 

MY SISTER'S DEATH. 

I shall remember that night, always—calm, 
still, beautiful as it was, and sacred to her me- 
mory, whom my heart—(but a truce of reverie.) 
The sun was shedding his last red beams on a hot 
August day. An old poplar by the window was 
rustling in a gust of air from the cool ocean, 
while every plant and shrub shook itself with 
significant welcome, as the bright breeze dis- 
turbed its dusty leaves. My sister Harriet had 
Jain all day oppressed by the heat, and evidently 
sinking fast beneath the weight of languor and 
disease. More than once I had thought it was 
all over, and involuntarily started as [ heard a 
low sweet voice, saying, Brother, place me by 
the window, that I may look once more upon His 
works, and bathe my burning brow once more 


O. G. 


TO AN ABSENT FAIR ONE—MY SISTER’S DEATH. 





in the fresh air; it is the last time. I feared her 
exposure to the wind, for we wrap the sick bed 
with curtains, and forbid the light or air of hea- 
ven to stir their folds; but when nature has fin- 
ished her work, and life becomes almost a time 
that was, it were cruel to forbid the parting spi- 
rit one final look upon the earth. So, covering 
my sister with her shawl, I placed her as she de- 
sired. After glancing at her room with its omin- 
ous ‘furniture of phials and drugs—Brother, (said 
she,) they have done all they could. Love has 
striven hard with death; but, is it right, Henry, 
to withstand him that numbereth our days? 
Ceme very near me, brother, I must leave you; 
oh, it is very painful. I am afraid to think of 
my mother and you. WhenI am gone, cherish 
the little garden of flowers for my sake, and our 
bird too; poor thing, he will miss the hand that 
fed him. And—brother—plant my geranium 
over my grave, and remember as you look on it, 
the happy years we have passed. Henry, do not 
weep. But! our mother—who shall comfort her! 
Henry, you are a boy, you can control grief; be 
every thing to her; be more than we have both 
been. Tell her we shall meet in he2yven. Tell 
her,—but no,—l speak wrong. She wiid find 
consolation in God. (Controling myself with 
difficulty, I said,) Sister, will you lie down again, 
you will weary yourself beyond hope of recovery. 
A serene brightness came over her countenance 
as she replied—Look at me, Henry,i am not 
weary, | am not agitated, but [ am—dying. I 
must sit here now; it is but for once. Iam calm. 
** Tie hath made his grace sufficient for me.” I 


/am unloosing the bands of earth from my soul. 


Look forth now. See where we used to gather 
violets, and yonder in the thick pines our green 


| bower, with its wreathing honey-suckle which 


we taught to climb on those old limbs. Do you 
remember, brother, how the rude wind tore it 
down once, yet it is beautiful as ever, now; so 
shall it be with me. See, too, our garden; the 
morning glories are all closed, and the roses 
have shed their leaves; but oh! look, (she press- 
ed my hand,) that “ Star of Bethlehem,” is in full 
bloom. How its snowy leaves contrast with the 
other flowers. Hush! now, the canary! His 
night song attunes well with the joy of nature; 
he cannot know that he is singing my,—my !— 
how beautiful the earth is to-night; unusually 
lovely. Those rays of the sunset have a strange 
glory, as they dart over the hill tops and die amid 
the solitude of those old woods. See you that 
band of light; it seems to rest on yon barren 
rock; it is an emblem that the path of glory may 
be through loneliness and desolation. When you 
sit in this arm chair, Henry, or train the flowers, 
I know you will feel desolate; but remember I 
go where the flowers fade not—where the sun 
goes not down forever. When you are sad think 
of my last words. We shall meet again ; remem- 
ber as you look on the quiet stars that your sis- 
ter is in His presence, who clothed them with 
rlory, and as you read of Jesus, think of me, a6 
in the midst of Seraphim and Saints, singing the 
anthem of the redeemed. Comfort our mother, 
too, with these words. She taught me to lean on 
Jesus, and I know he will not forsake her in the 
hour of agony. I have only one pang now,—It 
is, that she is not here to see me--die. Oh! how 
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SUPERSTITIOUS CUSTOMS——-REMOVAL OF THE INDIANS. 


her heart will sink when she hears of this. Only 
a week since, and | leaped out so full of life, to 
wish her a happy journey,—and now—! Qh! 
God! temper thy chastisement in mercy, that 
she may say—It is the Lord. Kiss me, Henry; 
I must forget the earth now; it is wrong to carry 
it to the gate of heaven. 

Again and again,I embraced her, and step- 
ping aside could not refrain from weeping bit- 
terly. Soon a low sound broke the silence, inar- 
ticulate, but full of earnest expression, as if the 
soul were pleading for strength in the awful con- 
flict. A moment more, and she sung, with deli- 
cate sweetness, 


Now, adieu, ye scenes of gladness, 

Fields wherein I used to roam, 
But—without a tear of sadness, 

I can Jeave thee, oh my home. 
Jesus calls me, 

I am ready—Lord, I come. 


What thongh darkness, pain, and sorrow, 
Consummate my early doom? 

What though dying moments borrow, 
Fearful shadows from the tomb ? 

Light immortal, 
Soon shall dissipate the gloom. 

See ! unnumbered angels flinging, 
Golden crowns before his throne, 

Hark ! the ransomed spirits singing 
Notes, to mortal ears, unknown. 

Thou art worthy, 
Jesus—Saviour—thou alone. 


Lingering bonds of nature, sever ; 
Oh! for pinions like a dove, 
Heavenly wings to soar forever, 
With angelic hosts above. 
Singing glory, 
Glory,—to redeeming love. 


One sigh followed, not of pain or anguish, but 
the still parting of immortality and nature.— 
Could it be death? I kissed her pale brow. It 
was cold!—cold! But how could it be death? 
the last note in that hymn had scarcely melted 
on the air—Harriet! my sister? She answered 
not. A holy smile lay on those icy lips, and the 
eyes undimmed by death, gazed mildly up as if 
they watched the flight of the undying soul. Oh! 
my sister, a tear will come, as I think of thee, 
but it is tempered with peace. I would not re- 
call thee, and though I must tread the valley of 
tears alone—“ It is his will—let it be borne.” 

N. Y. Weekly Mess. 
——<>-—___— 
SUPERSTITIOUS CUSTOMS. 

As a class, sailors are enterprising, generous 
almost to a fault, intelligent, and liberal in their 
sentiments, yet there are some whoare the very 
opposite of all this, and again others who though 
it may be truly said to them that they are active, 
benevolent, and capable, yet it mustalso be said 
that they are very superstitious. Some captains 
will not sail from port, on Friday, because it is 
reputed to be an unlucky day and many a good 
passage has thus been lost. Sunday is ac- 
counted an auspicious day, and there are many 
who will contrive their business so as to be rea- 


SIEY f 


bottle of rum over the bows of a vessel at her 

launching, has been an immemorial custom. 
We do not know the particular intent of this 
ceremony, but believe it to bean act of christen- 
ing, for the man pronounces the name of the ves- 
sel at the same time that he breaks the bottle. 
Some think that the Juck of the vessel depends 
on the quality of the spirit used! they are, there- 
fore, very careful to have the christening cere- 
mony performed with old Jamaica or some oth- 
er choice spirit. Since Temperance Societies 
have come into vogue, water is sometimes used. 
Another custom which we believe is universally 
prevalent is to puta piece of money under the 
mainmast. How or when this superstition origi- 
nated we cannot say, the purpose of itis to make 
the vessel lucky. e will relate an instance, 
which shows the value of this, and the other su- 
perstitious practices above mentioned. About 
fifteen years ago, a gentleman of our acquain- 
tance, had a fishing Schooner built of the best 
materials and workmanship. Being a Kftle su- 
perstitious, he was careful to have an old French 
Crown put under each mast, to have the chris- 
tening bottle filled with old Jamaica, and to have 
her sail on her first trip on Sunday. Each cere- 
mony was performed according to time-sanction- 
ed usage. In fine, all thought she must bea lucky 
vessel, if a rigid performance of ancient customs 

would make her so. But the sequel of the story 

shows the value of these ceremonies. The afore- 

said schooner has always been an unlucky ves- 

sel, although constantly employed, the owner has 

never to this day, obtained a cent for her earn- 

ings, nor has he in any manner been reimbursed 

| for his capital invested. 

eee cena 





For the Casket. 
REMOVAL OF THE INDIANS. 


The following lines were composed by a young lady of 
Ohio, upon the remova! of several tribes of Indians trom 
pe state to the west of the Mississippi, in the fall of 

They’ve gone from our land to the smiling “ far west,” 

They’ve sought in the forest’s green bosom a rest; 

They’ll hunt there the buck and the light bounding doe, 

And chase through the canebrakes, the brown buffiloe ' 

The “ pale face” shall plunder their wigwams no more’ 

Nor brandish their “ long knives” to riot in gore; 

In their own limpid streams they shall angle again, 

And worship and dance in their own verdant plain ; 

The trader nor soldier no more shall annoy ; 

And the years as they roll shail be seasons of joy ! 

But will they not think of their own native home, 

Where their fathers in peace and in quiet could roar? 

Where the bones of their fathers in silence repose, 

*Neath the willow that weeps and the wild blushing rose? 

OQ: will they not think of the mounds they have reared 

To the mem’ry of those who in life they revered ? 

Whose spirits have gone to new plains and new groves 

To hunt in new forests and cherish new loves; 

Where the air is all fragrance—the sky is all blue, 

And they’ll bask in the smiles of the Good Manitou !* 

Yes! nature supreme! thou will ever assert 

Thy claim o’er the mind—they pow’r o’er the heart ; 

And often in fancy’s fair fields will they roam, 

And cast a fond glance towards their own native home. 








dy to sail from port on that day. To break a' 
47* 


* The Indian title for the “ Great Spirit.” 


L. M. G. 
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AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 


We published in a recent number of the Casket, 
sketches of the life and character of a number of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, which 
proved generally acceptable to our readers. The list 
is completed by the illowing notices. 


Joun Hancock, of Massachusetts, born of religious 
arents, and well educated ; was a clerk in a counting- 
ousé, visited England to increase his stock of informa- 

tion, returned, and at twenty-seven came to the pos- 
session of a princely fortune. ‘Took an active part in 
the first Revolutionary proceedings, and in 1774, was 
unanunously elected president a the provincial con- 
gress of his native state ; the next year was made pre- 
sident of congress, which office he resigned in 1777, 
in consequence of ill health ; was subsequently a mem- 
ber of the convention to frame a constitution for Mas- 
sachusetts, and the first governor of that common- 
wealth ; died in 1793, in the fifty-fifth year of his age. 

Witiasm Hooper, of North Caroline, a native of 
Boston, where he received a classical education; was 
designed for the ministry, but finding the law more con- 
genial to his taste, removed to Wilmington, N. C. 
where he soon became eminent asa successful pleader; 
was elected to the general assembly in 1773, and to 
the general congress in 1774, in the business of which 
hedy he took an active part; in 1786, was appointed 
by congress one of the judges to settle a controversy 
between New York and Massachusetts; died 1790, at 
the early age of forty-eight. 

Epwarp Rur.epee, of South Carolina, was educated 
for the law, and sent to England to finish his studies ; 
was distinguished for his quickness of apprehension, 
fluency of speech and graceful delivery ; was elected to 
congress in 1774, at the age of inch’ fh in 1780, while 
Charleston was invested by the British, was taken 
prisoner and sent to St. Augustine, where he was de- 
tained a year; in 1798 was elected governor of the 
state, which office he held until his death in 1800. 

Tomas Heywarp, of South Carolina, son ofa plan- 
ter of great wealth, and brought up to the law; com- 
noe is studies in England, and made the tour of 

urope; in 1775 was elected to congress, in 1778, a 
jadge of the criminal courts; in 1780, when Charles- 
ton was besieged, he commanded a battalion; was ta- 
ken prisoner, and in his absence his property destroy- 
ed and his slaves carried away; in 1790, was a mem- 
ber of a convention for forming a state constitution ; 
died 1809, aged sixty-four. 

Tromas Lyneu, of South Carolina, educated in Eng- 
jand, and designed for the bar, but preferred the pro- 
fession of a soldier; in 1775 was appointed captain of 
a provincial company, and soon after sent to congress, 
as the successor of his father; his usefulness in that 
body was much retarded by continued ill health. 

Artuur Mippieron, of South Carolina, sent to 
England at the age of twelve, where he received a col- 
lege education ; travelled extensively over Europe, and 
returned a finished scholar; in 1775, was chosen on a 
secret committee, invested with the authority to place 
the colony in a state of defence, and was-the next year 
sent to congress, where he took an active part in the 
proceedings of that pottiode body ; in 1779, while en- 
gaged in defending the city ef Charleston, was taken 
prisoner, and detained nearly a year; in 1782 wasagain 
sent to congress; died 1787. 

Samurnt Crase, of Maryland, educated, principally, 
by his father, a respectable clergyman, and at an seas 
age commenced the profession of the law ; was sent to 
congress in 1774, and soon after put on a mission to 
Canada, with Franklin and Carroll, to induce that 

country to secede from Great Britain; was appointed 
the presiding judge of a court of criminal jurisdiction, 
and afterwards chief justice of the general court of Ma- 








AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 


ryland ; in 1796, was appointed by Washington, an 
associate jadge of the supreme court of the United 
States, which station he filed for fifteen years; in 1804 
he was impeached before the Senate on six charges ot 
transcending his judicial powers, but after a patient 
investigation was acquitted on the whole ; he possessed 
an intellect of great power, and a courage Which was 
at all times undaunted ; he died 1811. 

WiruaM Paca, of Maryland, educated in Philadel- 
phia ; a lawyer; a delegate to the general assembly ; 
an active member of congress, and an early advocate 
of the independence of America ; in 1778 was appoint- 
ed chief justice of the supreme court of Maryland, af- 
terwards chief judge of the court of appeals, and sub- 
sequently governor of the commonwealth; in 1789 
was appointed by Washington, judge of the district 
court of the United States for Maryland; died 1799, 
aged sixty. 

Tuomas Sronr, of Maryland, a descendant of Wil- 
liam Stone, governor of Maryland, during the protec- 
torate of Oliver Cromwell; was compelled to borrow 
money to obtain his education ; settled on a farm near 
Port Tobacco; in 1774 was sent to congress, and af- 
ter the adoption of the Declaration of Independence, 
was appointed on a committee to prepare articles of 
confederation ; retired from congress and was sent to 
the Maryland legislature ; afterwards was re-elected to 
congress, and for some time was president pro tempore 
of that body ; died 1787. 

Cuarves Carrot, of Maryland, of Irish descent ; 
at the age of eight years was sent to France to be ed- 
ucated; in 1764 returned to America an accomplished 
scholar, and commenced the profession of the law ; in 
1771, on the breaking out of the commotion between 
America and Great Britain, ardently espoused the 
cause of the colonists; was appointed a delegate to 
the Maryland legislature, and afterwards a representa- 
tive in congress, though not until after the Declaration 
of Independence had been adopted; he signed that 
document on the 2d of August, following ; in 1788 was 
chosen to the Senate of the United States, which of- 
fice he relinquished in 1791, and soon after accepted a 
seat in the senate of his native state; his vanous pub- 
lic duties were discharged with zeal and faithfulness; in 
the time of danger ever at his post, he shrank from no 
responsibility to which his patriotic principles exposed 
him; at the advanced age of ninety-six he still lives, 
the last’ of the signers of our chart of Independence, 
and revered and honored by a!l ages and classes. 


Ricuarp Henry Les, of Virginia, of an ancient ard 
distinguished family, educated in England; in 1757, 
chosen to a seat in the house of burgesses, where he at 
first made but an indifferent figure, on account of his 
natural diffidence ; this, however, soon vanished when 
the resolutions against the stamp act was before the 
house; he spiritedly supported Patrick Henry, and 
speedily became as active and energetic, as he before 
had been diffident and retiring ; in 1774 chosen to con- 
gress, in which body he moved the resolution declaring 
the colonies free; was publicly thanked by congress 
for his patriotic labors ; died 1794, aged sixty-three. 


Tuomas Jerrerson, of Virginia, son of Peter Jefier- 
son, one of the earliest emigrants to this country; edu- 
cated at William and Mary College, and at an early 
age distinguished himself by an untiring spirit of inves- 
tigation and research; at the age of twenty-five was 
sent to the house of burgesses, and soon after wrote a 
pamphlet, entitled, ‘‘ A Summary View of the Rights 
of British America,” for which i was threatened by 
Lord Dunmore, governor of the province, with a pro- 
secution for high treason; in 1775 was sent to Con- 
gress, in which body he was chairman of the commit- 
tee which reported the Declaration of Independence ; 
in 1779 was chosen governor of Virginia, in 1783 mi- 
nister to France, and in 1789 made secretary of state 
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by President Washington; in 1797 was elected Vice 
President of the United States, and in 1801 President, 
by the House of Congress, he and Aaron Burr having 
received an equal number of electoral votes; died July 
4th, 1826, at the advanced age of eighty-three. 

Bensamin Harrison, of Virginia, respectably edu- 
cated, aud early sent to the house of burgesses, a seat 
in which he retained until his death, being always 
elected when not engaged in other public duties; was 
sent to Congress in 1774, where he distinguished him- 
self as an ardent friend of liberty ; a characteristic anec- 
dote is related of him, on the occasion of the members 
of Congress affixing their signatures to the Declaration 
of Independence. While signing the instrument, he 
noticed Mr. Gerry, of Massachusetts, standing beside 
him. Mr. Harrison himself was quite corpulent, Mr. 
Gerry was slender and spare. As the former raised his 
hand, after inscribing his name on. the roll, he turned 
to Mr. Gerry, and facetiously observed, that when the 
time of hanging should come, he would have the ad- 
vantage over him. “It will be over with me in a mi- 
nute,”’ said he, “ but you will be kicking in the air an 
hour after I am gone.” In 1782 Mr. Harrison was 
elected governor of Virginia; he died in 1791. His 
a were of the useful rather than of the brilliant 
order. 

Francis Licutroor Lex, of Virginia, a gentleman 
of strong good sense, discriminating judgment, and 
useful abilities; was early elected a member of the 
house of burgesses, and subsequently a member of 
Congress, where few surpassed him in warmth of pa- 
triotism and zeal in urging forward the measures 
which contributed to the success of the American 
arms. 

BenJaMIN Frank tn, of Pennsylvania,a philosopher, 
a patriot, and a man of extraordinary genius and re- 
search ; was born in Boston, received a scanty educa- 
tion, served his time to the printing business, and with- 
out a farthing in his pocket proceeded to Philadelphia 
from whence, on the faith of promises which prove 
fallacious, he sailed for England, and to sustain him- 
self in London he laboured as a journeyman printer; 
to the same place, in after life, he repaired as the agent 
of Pennsylvania; after severe struggles Franklin rose 
rapidly in public estimation, he was appointed to vari- 
ous public offices, and sent on various missions to fo- 
reign countries, the duties of which he invariably per- 
formed with surprising fidelity; he was the first 
post-master general in this country; after taking an 
active part in the first Congress, he in 1785 was elect- 
ed governor of Pennsylvania; he died 1790, in the 
eighty-fourth year of his age. Notwithstanding the 
number of his public duties, Franklin paid great atten- 
tion to literature and science; his works and discove- 
ries are among the most interesting of the day, and to 
the youthful student none are more valuable. His pri- 
vate history is highly entertaining and instructive. 

GeorcE Ross, of Pennsylvania, son of a respectable 
clergyman, educated for the bar, and settled in Lan- 
caster, where he attained a high reputation as a coun- 
sellor and advocate; in 1768 was sent to the state as- 
sembly, to which he was retumed every year until 
1774, when he was chosen to Congress; in 1779 was 
appointed a judge of the court of admiralty for the state 
of Pennsylvania. Mr. Ross was a statesman of en- 
larged views, talents, and patriotism; as a representa- 
tive he obtained the unqualified approbation of his 
constituents; as a politician he was zealous, honest 
and consistent ; as a judge learned and upright. 

Casar Ropney, of Delaware, of an ancient and dis- 
tinguished family; at the age of twenty-eight was ap- 
pointed high sheriff in the county in which he resided, 
from which office he rose through various others, un- 
til elected to Congress, of which body he was several 
years speaker; in 1777 was elected governor of the 
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state of Delaware, which office he filled with high 
honor until 1783, when he resigned on account of ill 
health ; he died in the early part of the following year. 
Mr. Rodney was a man of integrity, fine patriotic feel- 
ing, and proved of efficient service to his country in the 
several posts of honor to which he was chosen. 
Francis Hopkinson, of New Jersey, a poet and a 
philosopher, and a gentleman of acute discernment and 
strong powers of mind; was appointed collector of 
customs under the royal government, but sacrificed 
the office in the cause of his country ; in 1776 was sent 
to Congress, and soon after the adoption of the fede- 
ral constitution was appointed by Washington, judge 
of the United States for the district of Pennsylvania; 
wrote the humorous and well known balled called the 
“Battle of the Kegs,” and several other favorite 
process died in an apopletic fit, in the fifty-third year of 
s age. 


Samvuet Apams, of Massachusetts, a detailed biogra- 
phy of whom we published some weeks since. 

j onn Apams, of Massachusetts, a descendant of the 
puritans, who at an early age developed a strong incli- 
nation for learning and the arts; was appointed a re- 
presentative in the state legislature, and afterwards to 
a seat in Congress, where to talents of a high order 
and the most commanding eloquence, he added an 
honest devotion to the cause of his country, anda 
firmness of character which distinguished him through 
life; in this body he nominated General Washington 
commander in chief of the American armies; was one 
of the committee to draft the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, which document he ably supported on the floor 
of Congress; in two years was on ninety different 
committees‘in Congress, and chairman ot twenty-five; 
in 1778 was appointed commissioner to France, and in 
1785 minister to the court of St. James; in 1788 was 
elected Vice President of the United States, and in 1796 
President; died on the 4th of July, 1826. 

Rosert Treat Paine, of Massachusetts, a mer- 
chant, a teacher, a minister, and a lawyer, who took 
an active part in the first revolutionary proceedings ; 
in 1773 was elected to the legislature, and in 1774 to 
Congress; in 1780 was made attorney general, and in 
1790 was transferred to a seat on the judicial bench; 
died in 1804, aged 73; was a christian and a scholar, a 

atriot of inflexible firmness, and a judge, impartial, 
onest, and intelligent. 

Exvsrince Gerry, of Massachusetts, educated for a 
physician, but preferred the active business life of a 
merchant, which pursuit he engaged in with unusual 
success for many years; in 1772 was elected to the 
legislature, and in 1775 to the continental Congress, in 
which body he remained for many successiwé years, 
engaged in promoting the cause of his country; in 
1805 was elected governor of his native state, and in 
1813 Vice President of the United States; he died 1814, 
aged 70. 

a oe 

APOLOGUE ON PRINTING BY STEAM.—Dur- 
ing a wonderful period of the world, the kings of 
the earth leagued themselves togetherto destroy 
all thoughts of mankind. Inquisition was made 
for bl The ears of the grovelling lay in 
wait for every murmur. On a sudden, during 
the great hour of danger, there arose in a hun- 
mar, parts of the world, a cry, to which the cry 
of the Blatant Beast wasasa whisper. It pro- 
ceeded from the wonderful multiplication of an 
extraordinary Creature, which had already 
turned the cheeks of the tyrants pallid. It groan- 
ed and it grew loud: it spoke with a hundred 
tongues: it grew fervidly on the ear, like the 
noise of a million of wheels. And the sound of 
a million of wheels was in it, together with oth- 
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er marvellous and awful voices. There was 
the parpeniog of swords, the braying of trum- 
pets, the neighing of war-horses, the laughter 
of solemn voices, the rushing by of lights, the 
movement of impatient feet,a tread as if the 
world were coming. And ever and anon there 
were pauses with “a still small voice,” which 
made a trembling in the night-time; but still the 
glowing sound of the wheels renewed itself; gath- 
ering early towards the morning. And when 
you came up to one of these creatures, you saw, 
with fear and reverence, its mighty conforma- 
tion, being like wheels indeed, and a great va- 
pour. And ever and anon the vapour boiled, 
and the wheels went rolling,and the creature 
threw out of its mouth visible words, that fell in- 
to the'air by millions, and spoke to the uttermost 
parts of theearth. And the nations, (for it was 
a loving though a fearful creature) fed upon its 
words like the air that breathed: and the Mon- 
archs paused, for they knew their masters. 
(Leigh Hunt. 
—<>————— 


For the New-Hampshire Observer. 


A MOTHER'S PARTING ADDRESS TO 
HER DYING BABE. 


Heavenly Treasure, only lent me, 
Must thou hence so soon depart? 
Death, that bold relentless Monster! 
Must he rend thee from my heart? 
Sweetest treasure, 
Must he rend thee from my heart? 


Lovely babe, to heaven aspiring, 
There to chant thy Maker’s praise, 
All thy parents’ fondest wishes, 
Can they not prolong thy days? 
Heavenly Father, 
How mysterious are thy ways! 


Yes, my heavenly Father’s pleasure 
Calis me to resign the prize, 
To the arms of Him who gave'it 
Bound to mansions in the skies. 
I resign it, 
Bound to mansions in the skies. 


All submissive I surrender 
To the pleasure of my God, 
While I share his richest blessings 
Shall I murmur at his rod? 
Heaven forbid it! 
Shall I murmur at his rod? 


Swift the wheels of time are rolling, 
Quickly all our griefs are o'er, 
Then above the skies we join thee, 
Boundless goodness to adore. 
How delightful! 
Boundless goodness to adore. 


Earth and all her prospects leaving, 
Soaring to the courts above, 
Sweetly, O how sweetly breathing, 
Zephyrs of celestial love. 
How refreshing! 
Zephyrs of celestial lova 


H-k-r, MM. A. July 14, 1832. 


A MOTHER’S PARTING ADDRESS—ARCADE. 


THE PHILADELPHIA ARCADE. 





This beautiful building stands on the north side of 
Chesnut street, west of Sixth street ; it is 100 feet front 
and 150 feet deep, extendixsg to Carpenter street, and 
is divided by two avenues 14 feet wide, upon which 
the stores open. These avenues are paved with flag 
stones, and are lighted by two sky lights, which con- 
tain together upwards of ten donner li hts ; the rest 
of the roof is covered with zinc. On the first floor, 
which is supported by arches resting upon stone walls, 
are 34 rooms, 12 on each side, and 10 in the centre.— 
The second story is supported by arches on brick 
-walls, and contains 36 rooms, 12 on each side and 12 
in the centre. The third story is supported by arches 
and is divided into three large rooms and two saloons, 
all of which are occupied by Peale’s museum. The 
cellars are divided into two spacious rooms, extending 
the whole length of the building, and have been hand- 
somely fitted up, and are occupied by restaurateurs. 
Both fronts of the building are of Pennsylvania mar- 
ble; in that on Chesnut street are two niches in which 
are to be placed two statues in iron bronzed, represent- 
ing commerce and navigation. Over the niches are 
two basso relievo ornaments, one the state, and the 
other the city arms. The pilasters are ornamented 
with the head of Mercury. The lot upon which the 
Arcade stands cost 50,000 dollars, and the building it- 
self 112,000 dollars. It is owned by an incorporated 


108 dollarseach. Philadelphia is indebted to the en- 
terprise of Peter A. Browne for this ornament, which 
be erected in 1826-27. John Haviland was the ar- 
chitect. 


— p———— 


He that prefers the boasted excellence of an- 
cient times, to the endearments and embellish- 
ments of modern life, may be charged with the 
depraved taste of the Hottentot, who on his re- 
turn to his native country, shook off the Euro- 





pees dress, nauseated European food, and in- 
ulged in all the excesses of his country.— Parr. 





company, and the stock is divided into 1500 shares of 
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SCANDAL. 


SCANDAL. 


“ Now, let it work. Mischief thou art afoot, 
“'T'ake what course thou wilt.” 


The substance of the following is no fiction. In 
a neighbouring village, whose inhabitants, like 
the good people of Athens, were much given to 
** either tell or hear some new thing,” lived Squire 
P. a facetious, good natured sort of a body, whose 
jokes are even yet a matter of Village Record, 
and have been re-told through various editions, 
from folio down to duodecimo. 

Aunt Lizzy was Deacon Snipe’s wife’s sister 
—a maiden lady of about fifty—she went to all 
the meetings—kept a regular account of every 
birth, death and marriage, with their dates— 
doctored all the babies, and knew every yarb in 
the neighbourhood—showed all the young mar- 
ried women how to make soap, and when they 
had bad luck, made every child in the house set 
cross legged until the luck changed. In fine, she 
was a kind of village factotum—spent her time 
in going from house to house, grinding out a grist 
of slander to each, as occasion required, but al- 
ways concluded with “ the way of transgressors 
is hard;” “ poor Mrs. A. or B. (as the ease was) 
I pity her from the bottom of my heart,’ or some 
such very soothing reflection. Aunt Lizzy was 
always very fond of asking strangers and others, 
without regard to time or place, “the state of 
their minds; how they enjoyed their minds,” &c. 
These questions were generally followed by a 
string of scandal, which was calculated to de- 
stroy the peace and happiness of some of her 
best neighbours and friends; but she, like other 
narrators of this kind, considered such intellec- 
tual murder as either establishing her own fair 
reputation, or as the only mode of entertaining 
the village, and thereby rendering her society 
agreeable. 

One warm summer’s afternoon, as the Squire 
was sitting near his office door, smoking his pipe, 
Aunt Lizzy was passing by with great speed, 
ruminating on the news of the day, when the 
Squire brought her suddenly tu, as the sailors 
say, by “ what’s your hurry aunt Lizzy? walk 
in.” The old lady, who never wanted a second 
invitation, went into the office, and the following 
dialogue soon commenced. 

“Well, Squire P. I have been thinking this 
forenoon what an useful man you might be, if 
you’d only leave off your light conversations, as 
the good book says, and become a serious man— 
you might be an ornament to both church and 
state, as our Minister says.” 

“*Why, as to that, Aunt Lizzy, a cheerful 
countenance I consider as the best index of a 
grateful heart, and you know what the Bible 
says on that,subject—* When ye fast, be not as 
the hypocrites of a sad countenance; but anoint 
thy head and wash thy face, (aunt Lizzy began 
to feel for her pocket handkerchief, for she was 
a taker of snuff,) that thou appear Nor unto men 
to fast.” 

** Now, there Squire—that’s just what I told 
you—see how you have the scripter at your 
tongue’s end; what an useful man you might be 
in our church, if you’d only be a doer as well as 
a hearer of the word.” 

** As to that, aunt Lizzy, I don’t see that your 
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“professors,” as you call them, are a whit better 


than I am, in private. I respect a sincere profes-. 


sion as much as any man; but I know enough of 

one of your church, whom you think a great deal 

of, to know that she is no better than she should 
e! 

At these inuendoes, aunt Lizzy’s little black 
eyes began to twinkle; she sat down beside the 
Squire, in order to speak in a lower tone—spread 
her handkerchief over her lap, and began to ta 
the cover of her snuff box in true style, and all 
things being in readiness for a regular siege of 
“ scandalum magnatum,” she commenced fire— 

* Now, Squire, | want to know what you mean 
by one of our church? I know who you mean— 
the trollop—I didn’t like so many curls about her 
head, when she told her experience.” 

The Squire finding curiosity was putting his 
boots on, had no occasion to add spurs to the 
heels, for the old lady had one in her head that 
was worth both of them. Accordingly he had no 
peace until he consented to explain what he 
meant by the expression “ in private’’—this was 
a dear word with aunt Lizzy. 

“ Now, aunt Lizzy, will you take a Bible oath, 
that you will never communicate what I am 
about to tell you to a living being, and that you 
will keep it while you live as a most inviglabfe 
secret ? . 

** Yes, Squire, I declare I won’t never tell no- 
body nothing abeut it as long as I breathe the 
breath of life; and I'll take a Divic Gathon 
there, sartin as | live, Squire, before you or any 
other magister in the whole oan 

* Well, then, you know when I went up to 
Boston a year ago.” 

“Yes, yes, Squire, and I know who went with 
you too—Susey B. and Dolly T. and her sister 
Prudence.” 

“Never mind who went with me, aunt Lizzy; 


there was a whole lot of passengers—But. but”— - 


** None of your buts, Squire—out with it—if 
folks will act so—a trollop’— 

** But, aunt Lizzy, I’m afraid you'll bring me 
into a scrape” — 

**]’ve told you over and over again, that no- 
body never shall know nothing about it, and your 
wife knows I a’nt leaky’ — 

*“ My wife! I would’nt have her know what I 
was going tosay for the world—why, aunt Lizzy, 
if she should know it”— 

“ Well, don’t be afear’d, Squire, once for ail, 
I'll take my oath that no living crittur shant 
never as long as I live, know a lisp on’t.” 

“ Well, then—if you must know it—I slept 
with one of the likeliest of your church members 
nearly half.the way up!!!” 

Aunt Lizzy drew in a long breath—shut up 
her snuff box, and put it in her pocket, mutter- 
ing to herself— 

* The likeliest of our church members! I 
thought it was Susey B.—likeliest !—this comes 
of being flattered—a trollop. Well, one thing I 
know—* the way of transgressors is hard;’’ but 
I hope you'll never tell no body on’t, Squire ; for 
sartin as the world, if sich a thing should be 
known, our church would be scattered abroad, 
like sheep without a shepherd.” 

In a few moments aunt Lizzy took her de- 
parture, giving the Squire another caution and 
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a sly wink, as she said good by—let me alone for 
a secret. 

It was not many days before Squire P. received 
a very polite note from Parson G. requesting him 
to attend a meeting of the church, and many of 
the parish, at the south Conference room, in or- 
der to settle some difficulties with one of the 
church members, who, in order to clear up her 
character, requested Squire P. to be present. 

The Parson, who was a very worthy man, 
knew the frailty of some of the weak sisters, as 
aunt Lizzy call’d them, and as he was a particu- 
lar friend of Squire P’s. requested him in his note 
to say nothing of it to his wife—But the Squire 
took the hint, and telling his wife that there was 
a Parish meeting, requested her to be ready by 
2 o’clock, and he would call for her. 

Accordingly the hour of meeting came—the 

whole village flocked to the room, which could 
not hold half of them. All eyes were alternately 
on the Squire and Susey B.—Mrs. P. stared and 
Susey looked as though she had been crying a 
fortnight. The Parson, with softened tone, and 
in as a delicate a manner as possible, stated 
the story about Susey B., which he observed 
was in every body’s mouth, and which he did 
not himself believe a word of—and Squire P. 
being called on to stand as a witness—after 
painting in lively colours the evils of slander, 
with which their village has been infested, and 
particularly the church, called on aunt Lizzy in 
presence of the meeting, and before the church, 
to come out and make acknowledgment for vio- 
lating a Bible oath! Aunt Lizzy’s apology was, 
that she only told Deacon Snipe’s wife on’t—and 
she took an oath, that she would’nt never tell no- 
body else on’t. Deacon Snipe’s wife had, it ap- 
pears, sworn Roger Toothaker’s sister never to 
tell nobody on’t—and so it went through the 
whole church, and thence through the village. 

The Squire then acknowledged before the 
whole meeting, that he had, as he told aunt 
Lizzy, slept with a church member, half the 
way up to Boston, and that he belived her to be 
one of the likeliest of their members, inasmuch 
as she never would hear nor retail slander. All 
eyes were now alternately on Susey B. and 
Squire P’s wife—aunt Lizzy enjoyed a kind of 
diabolical triumph, which the Squire no sooner 
perceived than he finished his sentence by de- 
claring that the church member, to whom he ai- 
luded, was his own lawful wife! ! 

Aunt Lizzy drew in her head under a huge 
bonnet, as a turtle does under his shell, and 
marched away into one corner of the room, like 
a dog that had been killing sheep. The Squire, 
as usual, burst out into a fit of laughter, from 
which his wife, Susey B. and even the Parson, 
could not refrain joining—and Parson G. after- 
wards acknowledged that Squire P. had given a 
death blow to scandal in the village which all his 
preaching could not have done. 

—_—<=>—___— 

BrinE ann BrinrGroom im Inp1A.—That 
most interesting occurrence, the first meeting 
of a bride and bridegroom, is thus described by 

affier Sharref, in his work upon the customs of 
the Mussulmans of India, just published: 

** On entering the house, the bridegroom alone 


BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM IN INDIA. 


of the dwelling, or to the court-yard around it, 
where he stops. The women then holding up a 
curtain between, and one of them having brought 
the bride in her arms to the other side of it, they 
put into her hands flowers, sugars, and unboiled 
rice, and direct her to throw them three times 
over the skreen, on the head of the bridegroom, 
who does the same to her. This ceremony being 
concluded, the bridegroom withdraws to the male 
dewunkhana.” A 

Then follows the neekah, or solemnization of 
the contract of marriage, after which the bride- 
—— is indulged with a peep at the moon-like 

eauties of her bride, after the following for- 
malities : 

‘* About five or six o’clock in the afternoon of 
the neekah-day, the mooshata (female jester) 
having fastened the saphyra on the bride’s head, 
brings her on her lap and seats her on the cot. 
Then, having seated the bridegroom opposite to 
her, with their faces turned towards each other, 
and having a piece of red cloth held up as a cur- 
tain between them, she, holding one end of a 
long piece of red thread, puts the latter, alon 
with seme unboiled rice, int the bride’s hend; 
and taking hold of it, makes her throw it over 
the curtain on the bridegroom’s head. The sis- 
ter of the latter, tying a gold or silver ring to the 
extremity of the thread, and also putting some 
unboiled rice along with it into the hand of her 
brother, takes hold of it, and makes him throw 
them to the bride. When they have thus thrown 
it (the ring) backwards and forwards three times, 
all the while singing some current epithalamium 
(called hujooloha) the mooshata desires the bride- 

room to remove the curtain. After placing the 
bride and bridegroom on the bed, the female 
jester exercises her ingenuity in saying witty 
things. On the bridegroom’s mother or sister re- 
questing her to show the bride’s face to the bride- 
groom, she observes,—** The bride eclipses the 
moon in beauty ; and were | to indulge him with 
a single glance, the poor fellow would go mad, 
and become distracted.” After two or three (lit. 
four) ghurrees (an hour) passed in this way, she 
places a bit of sugar-candy on the bride’s head, 
and desires the bridegroom to pick it up with his 
mouth. That being done, she puts the same on 
her shoulders, knees, and feet; but instead of 
removing it in the latter case with his mouth, he 
offers to do it with his left hand, (a thing totally 
inadmissible among them,) which, of course, the 
mooshata does not sanction ; and at this juncture 
amuses the bridegroom’s mother and sister not 
a little, by insisting upon the performance; ob- 
serving, that it is but right, since he has taken up 
the rest with his mouth, that he should do so in 
this case. After a few minutes, he is allowed to 
take it up with his right hand. Then the moos- 
hata, singing, takes hold of the bride’s head, 
moves it backwards and forwards two or three 
(lit. four) times, and does the same to the bride- 
groom; after which, holding a looking-glass be- 
tween them, she directs them to look at each 
other in it. The bridegroom takes a peep, and 
obtains a faint glimpse of his fair one, (umme- 
diately after which the Qoran is exhibited to his 
view | walle the modest virgin does not so much 
as venture to open her eyes. They then give the 





is borne by the man, who carries him to the door 


bridegroom some milk in a cup to drink, and 
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touch the bride’s mouth with his leavings, (hop- 
ing thereby to create a mutual affection between 
them.”’) 
——— 
From the Gospel Advocate. 
TO THE EVENING STAR. 
By Ricnarp Nisset, a Lunatic in the Pennsylvania 
Hospital. 
O! Venus, lovely evening star! 
Diffusing precious light afar; 
How much superior is thy fame, 
To her’s from whom thou tak’st thy name. 
She leadeth hapless man astray ; 
Thou lightest wanderers on their way. 


The mantle of the dark was spread, 
The tempest warr’d around my head, 
As wearied, pensive, and alone, 
Through devious wilds [ journeyed on, 
Imploring for some gentle ray, 
To light a wanderer on his way. 


When soon, with gladness and surprise, 
I saw thee in the western skies, 
Cheering the dismal gloom of night, 
With grateful, friendly, moderate light, 
Complete us all the glare of day, 
To light a wanderer on his way. 


©! thus, should anxious cares infest, 
Or jarring passions rend the breast, 
And in dark tempest struggling roll, 
May reason open on the soul, 
And with serene and sober ray, 
Conduct the wanderer on his way. 


Let others toil for wealth and fame, 
Or call ambition but a name, 
Yet follow what delusion yields, 
Unmindful of yon starry fields ; 
The idle fancies such display, 
Mislead the wanderer on his way. 


To them their pleasures I resign, 

The evening star of reason mine; 

With this no other light we need, 

‘This best, man’s destined path shall lead, 
To the cold tomb of kindred clay, 
Where ends the wanderer’s earthly way. 


TO RICHARD NISBET, 
On seeing his Address to the Evening Star. 
“I am the root and offspring of David, and the bright 
and Morning Star.—Rev. xxii. 16. 

Poor maniac! how I pity thee, 

That thou no other star could’st see ; 

And think that none but this we need, 

Man’s devious, lonely steps to lead. 
But ah! not even reason’s ray, 
Shall ever cheer thee on thy way. 





Behold! in yonder eastern skies, 

A milder, lovelier star arise, 

Diffusing light and joy afar: 

It is “ the bright and Morning Star.” 
This ushers in a glorious day, 
And lights the pilgrim on his way. 


“ The evening star or reason” thine, 





“ The bright and Morning Star” be mine ; 


Reason may “ lead to that cold clay, 

Wheie ends the wanderer’s earthly way ;” 
But o’er the grave this star shall rise, 
And point the pilgrim to the skies. 


O! lovely, “ bright and Morning Star,” 

Spread thou thy precious beams afar, 

And make the light of truth divine, 

In every human bosom shine; 
Conduct the pilgrim on his way; 
To realms of an eternal day. 


Be thou my guide, where’er I roam, 
And lead me to my heavenly home; 
O! light me to that blessed shore, 
Where friends shall meet to part no more. 
Gather al] nations from afar, 
And be to them a “ Ruling Star.” 
CLERIC US. 
a 


Tue Lost WiG.—While Lord Coalston lived 
in a house in the Advocates’ Close, Edinburgh, 
a strange accident ene morning befel him. It 
was at that time the custom for Advocates and 
Judges to dress themselves in gowns, and wigs, 
and cravats, at their own houses, and walk to 
the Parliament House; they usually breakfasted 
early, and, when dressed, were in the habit of 
leaning over their parlour windows for a few 
minutes, before St. Giles bell started the soun- 
ding peal of a quarter to nine, enjoying the 
agreeable morning air, and perhaps discussing 
the news of the day. It so happened one morn- 
ing, while Lord Coalston was preparing to en- 
joy his matutinal treat, two girls who lived in the 
second flat above, were amusing themselves 
with a kitten, which, in thoughtless sport, they 
had swung over the window, bya chord tied 
round its middle, and hoisted for some time up 
and down, til] the creature was getting rather 
desperate with its exertions. His Lordship had 
just popped his head out of the window, directl 

elow that from which the danger impended, 
like the sword of Damocles, over his head; when 
down came the exasperated animal, at full ca- 
reer, directly upon his senatorial wig. Nosoon- 
er did the girls perceive what sort of landing 
place their kitten had found, than in terror or 
surprise they began to draw it up; but this mea- 
sure was now too late, for, along with the animal, 
up also came the Judge’s wig, fixed full in its de- 
termined talons. His lordship’s surprise on fin- 
ding his wig lifted off his head was ten thousand 
times redoubled, when, on looking up he percei- 
ved it dangling in its way upwards, without any 
means visible to him by whch its motion could 
be accounted for.—The astonishment, the dread, 
the awe almost of the senator below—the half 
mirth, half terror of the girls above—together 
with the fierce and retentive energy of puss be- 
tween---altogether formed a scene to which lan- 
guage cannot do justice, but which George 
ruikshank might perhaps embody with consi- 
derable effect. It was a joke soon explained 
and parenet but assuredly the perpetrators of 
it did afterwards get many a lengthened injunc- 
tion from their pecents never again to fish over 
the window with such a bait for honest men’s 
wigs.---Chamber’s Edinburgh Journal. 
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From “ Two Years and a Half in the Navy.” 
TURKISII BATH. 


it was dusk when we rose from the dinner ta- 
ble. As it was too late to go any where else, 
a party of us, with a dragoman for a guide, sal- 
lied forth with the intention of trying a Turkish 
bath. Tunis, as all the world knows, is cele- 
brated for its baths; but, either we were not ta- 
ken to one of the best in the place, or the Tunis- 
sian are far Inferior to the Smyrniot. For a 
description of it, however, and of the operation 
of bathing, such as they were, vide infra. 

Having wandered for the space of half an 
hour through crooked and filthy alleys, which 
people there dignify by the name of streets, we 
came at length to a low shabby-looking edifice, 
which we were told was the bath-house. It was 
twin brother of those in Algiers, which Cervan- 
tes denominates prisons, as they really are to the 
wretches who are condemned to serve in them. 
These are generally slaves, obtained from the 
interior of Africa. Christian captives were for- 
merly forced to work in them, but this indignity 
is not at present tolerated. 


Wewere first ushered into a sort of anti-cham- 
ber or saloon, dimly lighted by two dirty little 
lamps, and furnished witb cushioned divans. In 
one corner of the room there was a little fire- 
place, with the necessary implements for mak- 
ing coffee, and on the walls were suspended a 
number of dingy pipes. Immediately on enter- 
ing we were surrounded by not less than a dozen 
of the slaves who are doomed to toil in those 
gloomy abodes, and whose long gaunt figures, 
swarthy complexions, deep-set eyes and fero- 
cious looks, almost persuaded us that we were 
among the imps of the lower regions. Next we 
were entered into a smail room designed for un- 
dressing. There each imp selected his man, 

inned a white sheet around his waist, and gave 
oo a pair of thick wooden soles with straps 
near the centre, into which he was directed to 
thrust his feet. Thus accoutred, we were led 
into another apartment, heated to such a degree 
by steam that the first sensation we felt was that 
of suffocation. It really seemed to us that we 
could not live there five minutes, and some of the 

arty actually retreated, and could not be in- 
Seow to return to renew the attempt. All the 
pores in the body were soon opened, and a co- 
pious perspiration commenced. The sensation 
of suffocation then gave place to a feeling of 
a very different kind,—a delicious lassitude, 
which relaxed the muscular system, and diffused 
throughout the whole frame an exquisite but in- 
describable pleasure. 

After this initial steaming, we were taken into 
a room where the temperature was still higher. 
The stone pavement on one side of this room was 
a little elevated above that on the other, and 
here we were required to stretch ourselves at 
full length. The fellows then commenced sham- 
pooing us with coarse cloths, which ever and 
anon they would dip in a bucket of soap suds. 
—After they had continued this operation for 
awhile, they ‘‘ knocked off,” and fell to crackin 
our joints most lustily. This produced a simul- 
taneous and universal roar of laughter on our 
part, and we laughed away nearly all the little 








A TURKISH BATH——-LORD CRAVEN. 





strength which the steam had left us. Their 
mode of crackin — was a most singular one. 
They would double our limbs and then falling 
upon them with their knees, press with their 
whole weight upon them. Nothing daunted by 
our merriment, they “ held on the even tenor of 
their way,” till not a joint in our bodies remain- 
ed uncracked. Having finished this part of the 
ceremony, they rannarel and continued for some 
time longer the operation of shampooing with 
cloths of a finer quality. 

All this being ended,we were finally conduct- 
ed into an apartment .in which there were seve- 
ral fountains of clean fresh water, with sponges 
and towels for drying our limbs, and blankets in 
which to wrap ourselves up. Having here per- 
formed the requisite ablutions, we returned to 
our dressing room, and afterwards to the saloon 
where we had first entered. There, reclining 
on the divan, we indulged for some time in the 
two great Turkish luxuries, coffee and the chi- 
boque, and then bid our good friends adieu, with 
a feeling of buoyancy and elasticity, which could 
scarcely have been surpassed, had we just ex- 
changed the decrepitude of old age for the vi- 
gour of youth. 

A Turkish bath is certainly one of the greatest 
luxuries in the world. The Turks, especially 
females of the higher classes, frequently indulge 
in it to such an extent as to ruin their constitu- 
tions, and bring on premature old age and death. 
The excessive fondness of Turkish ladies for the 
bath is doubtless in part to be attributed to their 
secluded habits, and their consequent want of 
exhilarating amusements. 

——— 

A REMARKABLE ANECDOoTE.—Lord Craven 
lived in London when the last great plague pre- 
vailed. His house was in that part of the town 
called Craven Buildings. On that sad calamity 
the growing epidemic, his Lordship, to avoid the 
danger, resolved to retire to his seat in the coun- 
try. His coach and six were accordingly at the 
door, the baggage put up, and all things in readi- 
ness for the journey. As he was walking through 
the hall with his hat on, his cane under his arm, 
and putting on his gloves, in order to step into 
his carriage, he observed his negro, who served 
him as a postillion, saying to another servant, ‘I 
suppose 4 my Lord’s quitting London to avoid 
the plague, that his God lives in the country and 
not intown. The poor negro said this in the 
simplicity of his heart, as really believingin a 

lurality of Gods. The speech, however struck 
Fond Craven very sensibly, and made him pause; 
“My God (thought he) lives every where, and 
can preserve me in town as well as in the coun- 
try; I’lle’en stay where Iam. The ignorance 
of that negro has preached a useful sermon to 
me—Lord pardon that unbelief, and that distrust 
of thy Providence, which made me think of run- 
ning away from thy hand.” He immediately 
ordered his horse to be taken from the coach, 
and the luggage to be brought in. He remain- 
ed in London, was pemasietay useful among his 
sick neighbors and friends, and never caught 
the infection. 

a 

Decency is the least of all laws, and the most 

respected. 
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BAPTIST CHURCH, CINCINNATI——INEXORABLE CREDITOR. 
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Sixth Street Baptist Church, 
CINCINNATI. 

Cincinnati, a mings commercial city, on the 
north bank of the Ohio river, and one of the 
most flourishing emporiums of the great western 
valley, contains a number of edifices, distin- 
guished not less by a refined taste in architecture, 
than by a great degree of enterprise on the part 
of the people. The growth of Cincinnati, as a 
city, has been rapid, almost without a parallel. 
In 1800 the population was 500—in 1830 it had 
increased to 26,515. Its position is in a beautiful 
vale, twelve miles in circumference, created by 
an eliptical sweep of the Ohio hills, from the 
summit of any of which the town is distinctly 
presented to the eye, and omg a panoramic 
a: of exquisite beauty and variety. 

he public buildings of Cincinnati are—a 
Court-house, Jail, four Market-houses, one of 
them five hundred feet in length, the Bazaar, 

U. S. Branch Bank, the Cincinnati College, the 
Catholic Atheneum, the Medical College, the 
Mechanics’ Institute, two Theatres, Hospital 
and Lunatic Asylum, and the Woodward High 
School. The number of churches is twenty-four, 
all of which are of respectable appearance. The 
business part of the town contains several hand- 
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some buildings, used as stores and manufactur- 
ing establishments; in twenty-four of the latter, 
the manufacturing operations are aided by steam 
power. There are thirty-four charitable socie- 
ties organized in the city. 

The Sixth street Baptist Church, of which the 
above engraving presents a view, is a beautiful 
building, situated at the corner of Walnut and6th 
streets, in the central part of the city. The 
handsome finish of the exterior may be regarded 
as a specimen of the improving architectural 
taste of the growing west. The breadth of the 
edifice in front is fifty-five feet, and the depth 
seventy feet. The material in the front of the 
church is a fine imitation of granite; to the ap- 
pearance of which much effect is given by a 
plain iron railing before the church. 

The edifice was commenced in 1830, and 
finished in 1832. 

The number of communicants is large, and 
the worshipping congregation highly respecta- 
ble. The pastor of the church is the Reverend 
Samuel W. Lynd, formerly of Philadelphia, a 
gentleman distinguished no less by piety and 
eloquence in the pulpit, than by literary attain- 
ments and an ardent devotion to the spiritual 
welfare of his auditors. 

SS ee 
INEXORABLE CREDITOR. 

The following affecting narrative of the cru- 
elty of a creditor towards an unfortunate debtor, 
is to be found among the notes to a volume of 
American Poetry, published at Philadelphia by 
Mr. Woodworth. 

“‘ Some years since,a young man by thename 
of Brown was cast into the prison of this city 
for debt. His manners were very interesting. 
His fine dark eyes beamed so much intelligence, 
his lively countenance expressed so much ingen- 
uousness, that I was induced, contrary to my 


3) usual rule, to seek his acquaintance. Compa- 


nions in misery soon become attached to each 
other. 

** Brown was informed that one of his credi- 
tors would not consent to his discharge; that he 
had abused him very much, (as is usual in such 
cases,) and made a solemn oath to keep him in 
jail ‘till he rotted!’ I watched Brown’s coun- 
tenance when he received this information; and 
whether it was fancy or not, I cannot say, but I 
thought I saw the cheering spirit of hope in that 
moment desert him for ever. 

‘“* Nothing gave Brown pleasure but the daily 
visit of his amiable wife. By the help of a kind 
relation, she was able to give him sometimes 
soup, wine, and fruit; and every day, clear or 
stormy, she visited the prison, to cheer the droop- 
ing spirits of her husband. She was uncom- 
monly pretty. She seemed an angel, adminis- 
tering consolation to a man about to converse 
with angels. One day passed the hour of one 
o’clock, and she came not. Brown was uneasy. 
Two, three, and four, passed, and she did not 
appear. Brown was distracted. A messenger 
arrived. Mrs. Brown was very dangerously ill, 
and supposed to be dying in a convulsion fit. 
As soon as Brown received this information, he 
darted to the door with the rapidity of lightning. 
The inner door was open; and the jailer, who 





had jusi let some one in, was closing it as Brown 
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sed violently through it. The jailer knocked 
adowh with a massy iron key which he had 
in his hand; and Brown was carried back life- 
less, and covered with blood, to his cell. 

‘““Mrs. Brown died; and her husband was 
denied even the sad privilege of closing her eyes. 
He lingered for some time, till, at last, he called 
me one day, and gazing on me, while a faint 
smile played upoa his lip, he said, ‘ he believed 
death was more kind than his creditors.’ After 
a few convulsive struggles, he expired. 

“ Legislators and sages of America! permit 
me to ask you, how much benefit has that credi- 
tor derived from the imprisonment, and conse- 
quent death of an amiable man, in the bloom of 
youth, who, without this cruelty, might have 
flourished, even now, an ornament and a glory 
to the nation?” 


LINES TO MISS R. 


—— i 


ORIGINAL. 
Lines to Miss R. D-. on leaving Philadelphia. 


Farewell gentle R-— , the sad sigh ere we part, 
In murmuring numbers will steal from my heart; 
To thiuk that soon yon proud vessel will sweep 
With you o’er the foam of the dark rolling deep ; 
While its waves around you resplendant will rise, 
And flash in the moon beams like light from thine eyes; 
While lovely as nature in heart and in mien, 
Like the dew-ladea liiy you'll bend o’er the scene, 
And pensively list to the billows wild song, 
Qu ambrosial breezes wheu borne along; 
W'xle your heart by soft chains of enchantment is bound, 
And the moon sheds her tremulous glory around, 
And the fleecy clouds gorgeously berst on your sight. 
Like a diadem placed on the brow of the night : 
And the stars in the firmament sparkle above, 
Like the luminous glance from the eyes that we love. 
Oh! then whon your hearts warmest feelings will roam, 
O’er the oceans’ blue waves to your dear native ho:ne, 
And the mourntul voice of the fetterless wind 
Seems to sigh for the friends you are leaving behind ; 
Will a thought from your bosom e’er wander along, 
Ona the night winds to gladden the sad son of song ? 
Whoge muse paints his feelings unpolish’d by art, 
In the language of truth as it flows from his heart, 
And who prizes the mild tears in woman’s soft eyes, 
Far more than bright rubies ’neath India’s blue skies? 
For ‘tis feeling and tenderness makes her divine, 
*Tis this teaches man to bow at her shrine: 
*Tis this when with virtue and gentleness given, 
Sheds a halo of light o’er our pathway to heaven : 
Without her the world were barren and bare, 
No perfume in the flowers, no balm in the air; 
*T'is her smiles that illnmine affliction’s deep gloom, 
And again bids an Eden around us to bloom ; 
’Tis she who inspires the patriot’s blow, 
Or soothes the keen pangs of our anguish and woe. 
But adieu, gentle maid, and wherever you rove, 
May you still meet with sunshine from hearts that you 
love, 
May fate shed around you its smiles and its flowers, 
May the breeze safaly fan you in wild orange bowers, 
May friendship’s mild blessing be lavish’d on thee, 
Amid the:green valley‘or dark bosom’s sea ; 
And love's tender efferings be strewn round thy shrine, 
Alas! with such hopes as can ‘never be mine ! 


* 








D.—-A SPECTRE. 


But there are some feelings no language can tell— 
Again, gentle R. fare thee well, fare thee well. M—n 


ee 


A Sprcrre.—Counsellor Connaughty had ta- 
ken a small house, and desired his dear little 
Mary (his wife) to furnish it to her own dear lit- 
tle taste. 

She accordingly purchased in Great George 
street, at a very large price, a looking glass of 
sufficient dimensions. 

When this fatal reflector was brought home it 
was placed leaning against a wall in the still un- 
furnished drawing-room, and the lady having de- 
termined at once to surprise and reform her dear 
giant, (who was very slovenly) did not tell him of 
the circumstance. The ill-fated counsellor, 
wandering about his new house—as people often 
do towards the close of the evening—that inter- 
regnum between the sun and moon and candle- 
light, when shadows are deep and figures seem 
lengthened, suddenly entered the room where 
the glass was deposited. Unconscious of the 
presence Of the immense reflector, he beheld in 
the gloom a monstrous and frightful Cahban, 
(himself) wild, loose and shaggy, standing close 
and direct before him, and as he raised his own 
gigantic arms into a paroxysm of involuntary 
horror, the goblin exactly followed his example, 
lifting its tremendous fist, as if to fell the coun- 
sellor and extinguish him forever. : 

Connaughty’s imagination was excited to its 
utmost pitch. Though the spectre appeared 
larger than any d—-1 on authentic record, he had 
no doubt it was a genuine demon sent express to 
destroy his happiness, and carry him to Belzee- 
bub. Ashisapprehensions augmented, his pores 
sent out their icy perspiration ; he tottered ; the 
fiend, too, was in motion, his hair bristled up, as 
it were, like pikes, to defend his head. At length 
his blood recoiled, his eyes grew dim, his pulse 
ceased, his long limbs quivered—failed, and down 
went poor Connaughty with a loud shriek and 
tremendous crete at beloved bride running 
up alarmed at the noise, found the counsellor as 
inanimate as the boards he lay on. A surgeon 
was sent for,and phlebotomy was resorted to as 
for pt tom which the se'zure was pronounced 
to be ; his head was shaved, and by the time he 
recovered a little, he had three extensive blis- 
we and a cataplasm preparing their stings for 
um. 

It was two days before he recovered sufficient- 
ly to tell his Mary of the horrid spectre that had 
assailed him: for he really thought that he had 
been felled to the ground by a blow from the gob- 
lin. Nothing indeed could ever persuade him to 
the contrary, and he grew quite delirious. His 
reason returned slowly and scantily; and when 
assured it was only a looking glass, that was the 
cause of his terror, the assurance did not alter 
his belief. He pertinaciously maintained that 
this was only a kind story, invented to tranquil- 
lize him. “Oh, my dearest Mary!” said poor 
Connaughty, “I’m gone; my day is come; I’m 
called away forever. Oh, had you seen the 
frightful figure that struck me down, you could 


not have survived it one hour. Yet why should d 


I fear thed—l. I’m not wicked,Mary! No; I’m | 


not very wicked. 
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MACHANISM OF THE LOBSTER—PROLOGUE.,. 


WONDERFUL MECHANISM OF THE LOBSTER. 


The lobster is among the most remarkable of animals; 
I shall not attempt to describe it, but I recommend to you 
to examine attentively the first you see. Observe its pe- 
dunculated eyes, its long and numerously jointed horns or 
antenne, the additional pair of smaller horns, each bifid, or 
divided into two; the jaws, the serrated snout, the differ- 
ence between its two larger claws, and, above all, the 
arrangement and articulation of the plates which cover 
what is usually called the tail. These moveable plates are 
joined together by a most admirable mechanism, which 
you must examine yourself, for | shall not attempt to de- 
scribe it. But what is this mechanism for? You know 
there must be a design in it; what is the design? Why 
has a lobster this disposition of parts more than a crab? 
Those questions I shall attempt to answer; but, from the 
imperfection of our knowledge of the history and manners 
of the animal, cannot do so to the full extent that | would 
wish. The muscles, then, which act upon these moveable 
plates. have prodigious power, and by one sudden contrac- 
tion they will cause the lobster to’fly baekwards with the 
velocity of an arrow. This forms its means of escape from 
its enemies. When, while it is in search of food, at a con- 
siderable distance from the hole or cleft which it inhabits 
in the rock, if any cause of alarm occurs, it immediately 
expands the plates which form the true tail, and then, con- 
tracting the muscles, the tail is brought downwards and 
and forwards with immense force, is flapped up against 
the lower part of the body, and from the impulse thus 
given, the animal darts backwards with extraordinary 
swiftness, and will thus throw itself into its retreat, though 
the latter may be barely wide enough to admit of its en- 
trance. The repeated relaxation and contraction of these 
muscles, operating on the tail plates, must make the lobster 
move backwards with inconceivable rapidity, and in fact, 
when employing this species of motion, the eye can scarcely 
follow it: it passes like a flash. When you have examined 
the wonderful workmanship which even the shell of the 
lobster exhibits, consider what an astonishing procuction 
the whole animal! is. Without a knowledge, however, of 
the general anatomy, you cannot have adequate concep- 
tions on this head; keep, therefore, to the structure of the 
shell, and reflest on the mighty power which, with such 
ease, produces an object of so elaborate and complicated 
a mechanism. A female lobster will lay from twelve to 
twenty thousand eggs, and each of these, if undisturbed, 
would grow to be as perfect as the parents. Look at the 
specimen before you; think of the time, the labour, the 
ingenuity which would be required to make even an im- 
perfect resemblance of it in wood or any other material; 
of the number and variety of the joints; of the perfect 
adaptation of the different parts to each other; but it is too 
complicated for me to mention all the wonders of its for- 
mation. The egg of a lobster is not larger than this letter 
(O.) How strange that such an atom should have the 
power of becoming evolved into so complex, so strange, so 
admirable a piece of work as the lobster itself! But I 
must not conceal, that, to most persons, this animal has a 
very uncouth appearance. which is chiefly owing, | sup- 
pose, to the apparently disproportionate size of its large 
claws. One indeed, would think, that these would be 
difficult to manage; they have the appearance of an incum- 
brance, rather than of a useful and well-contrived appen- 
dage ; but you are not sufficiently satisfied, | presume, 
that, notwithstanding appearances, the works of creation 
are all perfect in their kind. I havea very confined know- 
ledge of the manners and mode of living of the’ Jobster, but 
I have little doubt, that, could J see it in full action in its 
native element, | would have a very different view from 
what it presents at the fishmonger’s stall; and I am satis- 
fied, that, in that situation, the claws would seem any thing 
but an incumbrance. On examining the nippers of the 
larger claws, you will find their margin knobbed or tuber- 
culated, while the margins of those of the smaller are 
toothed or serrated. Mr. Travis says, in the British Zo- 
ology, that, “ with the former, it keeps firm hold of the 
stalk of the submarine plants, and with the latter, it cuts 
and minces its food very dexterously.” It is known, that 
the lobster is very voracious, and also omniverous; and it 
may, perhaps, be in a certain degree, compared to the vul- 
ture among birds, as a kind of scavenger for clearing away 
putrified substances. It seems even to prefer flesh in a 
state of corruption to that which is fresh. Mr. Montague 
states, in the second volume of the “ Wernerian Trans- 
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actions,” that “immense quantities of the eggs of fishes are 
destroyed as bait for catching crabs; that, perhaps, not less 
than forty tons are brought ashore in one season, at the 
small village of Norcross, on the south coast of Devorn- 
shire; and that the reason Of this vast consumption is, that 
the crabs will not enter the when the bait is, in the 
least degree, tainted.” “ Tobsters,” he remarks, “ cannot 
be taken but by bait in a state of putridity.”. The great 
size of the claws may, then, be requisite for tearing the 
flesh of carcases, and we know that the force which they 
exert is immense. 
ster makes its spring backwards, the length of lever of the 
claws, combined with their weight, wiil serve as a:coun- 
terbalance to the impulse given by the tail, and prevent 
the animal being thrown over on its back.—_Dswnmond’s 
Letters to « Young Naturalist. 
ee 
PROLOGUE 


To R. Pznxn Soutu’s new Comedy, entitled My Uncle's 
Wedding, spoken by Mr. Durry, and written by Dr. 
Birp, author of the Gladiator, Oralloossa, &c. 


While innovation rules the modern day, 

Is it not strange we’ve little new to play ? 

Steamers on roads and rivers puff along, 

And patent wonders are almost a song ; 

Each day beholds a yankee’s bolder freak, 

And a perpetual motion every week ; 

While the poor stage, a mirror as of yore, 

Reflects our grandsires, and reflects no more; 

Or yawns with joys, that pleased thore goodly folks— 
The same old murders, and the same old jokes. 
Give us a play—a laugh, or groan—some structure 
Of the new branch of our home manufacture. 
Naught is so easy, though so long deferr’d, 

And the whole secret centres in a word: 

Love, hate, and grief—a round upon the passions; 
Some ratsbane thoughts and doggery expressions ; 
A dash of fustian—one can’t do without it; 

A little murder, and much talk about it ;— 

Do these things make a tragedy? Yes, truly, 
When with good natured praises season’d duly. 


So much for tragedy ; and, not to flatter, 
You'll find a Comedy much the self same matter. 


Wield then the pen, in merriment or moan, 
We have a stage here—Is it not your own? 
Yes, to your humble players trust the rest— 
We have one virtue—we will do our best. 

*Tis ours, indeed, to please you as we can, 

But give us wares that are American. 

Nor let your bards, for sites and subjects, roam 
To slavish Europe—they are here at home: 
Yes, newer themes on nobler fields enthrone— 
Good bye the old—the new world is our own! 


Such was our call; a Yankee heard the cry, 
And said, “ In such a cause, I’ll do, or die! 
Come death or triumph,—either fate is grand, 

To fall or conquer for a native land! 

My cause is hers !”—Was not the poet right? 
Mefhinks, your hands will tell him so to-night. 
His Uncle’s Wedding? Cheer the good soul in, 
A man pick’d out from your own kith and kin ; 
Give him a welcome in that Uncle’s name, 
Whose proud example sets the world aflame, 
Whose brows alone can bear the freeman’s palm, 
Best of all Uncle’s yet, our Uncle Sam! 


May it not also be that, when the lob-- . 
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SECOND VERSE. 
The mind whase every wish is pure For I have pledged my virgin troth 
Far dearer is to me, Brave Donald’s fate to share ; 
And, ere I’m forced to break my faith, And he has gi’en to me his heart, 
I'll lay me down and die. Wi’ a’ its treasures rare. 
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A FAVOURITE SCOTTISH SONG. 


bride, Nor think o’ Bo. 


poor bro - ken heart? Or 
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what’s to me i crown,Gin frae my love-- I _ part? 
Peo, 
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THIRD VERSE. 
His ogg manners wan m heart; : For yen est we can ne’er repay 
ratefu’, took the love he bears to me ; 
cat but think to seeK it beck: Pris * ’er I’m forced to break my troth 
It wou’d be waur than theft. I'll lay me down and die. 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 












A shoemaker, wai 
Ata the lap dap WOT howling be 
nd the lap-dog loud howling began ; 
The lady came out—“O my poor little Peg! 
And see how she limps! how she lifts up her leg ! 
ruffian! see, barbarous man !” 
y lady, Bek I trust she’s not mad; 
As I hope to be saved, my poor calt’s very bad, 
I shall walk all my life with a stick ; 
The lap-dog has bit a piece out of my leg.” 
“Dear me! you don’t say so; my poor little Peg, 
{ hope it will not make her sick.” 





Axecia@tre or Suerman.—An elderly maiden lady, an in- 
mate of a country house, at which Sheridan was passing a 
few days, expressed an inclination to take a stroll with him, 
but he excused himself on account of the badness of the 
weather. Shortly afterwards, she met him sneaking out 
alone. “So, Mr. Sheridan,” said she, “ it has cleared up.” 
“Yes, madam,” was the reply, “ it certainly has cleared up 
enough for one, but not enough for two,” and off he went. 

Georgian Era, Vol. I. 





Trr ror Tat.—A gentleman riding through the town of 
—— one day, met an awkward fellow leading a hog, whom 
he accosted in the following manner:—“ How odd it looks 
to see one hog lead another!” “Yes,” replied the chap, 
“but not so odd as it does to see a hog ride: on horseback.” 





InTREPIDITY OF AN AMERICAN Lapy.—During the late war, 
a barge from the British frigate Nimrod, which was block- 
ading our coast, came into Holmes Hole harbor, and 
seeing several boats endeavouring to make their escape 
into a pond, they landed on a neck of land and commenc- 
éd firing atthem. The wife of one of the tmen, on 
being told the circumstance, gave a young child she had in 
her arms to her servant girl, saying,—‘Here, Sally, pray 
oe feaad child, while I go and see them devils cannonade 

athan. 





A wirry urcHin.—A gentleman espying a number of 
mischievous little rogues in the act of carrying off a quan- 
tity of fruit from his orchard, without “leave or license,” 
bawled out very lustily, ‘““What are you about there, you 
rascals!” “About going,” said one, as he seized his hat, 
and scampered off at a double quick time. 





Raruer Premature.—A peasant being at confession, ac- 
cused himself of having stolen some hay.—The father 
confessor asked him how many bundles he had taken 
from the sack. “That is of no consequence,” replied the 
peasant; “you may set it down a wagon load, for my wife 
and I are going to fetch the remainder very soon.” 





A Friend having been cited as an evidence at a Quarter 
sions, One Of the magistrates, who had been a black- 
smith, desired to know why he would not take off his hat ? 
“ It is a privilege,” said the Friend, “ that the laws and lib- 
erties of my countr indnige people of our religious mode 
of thinking in.” “If I had it in my power,” replied the 
Justice, “ I would have your hat nailed to your head.” “I 
thought,” said he, dryly, “that thou hadst given over 
the trade of driving nails.” 





_ Alittle miss about fourteen years of age, attended a writ- 
ing school, and had made considerable proficiency in her 
chi phy. The master set her copies alphabetically, and 
after finishing the word “ Union,” which was given her, 
she artlessly looked up in the face of her teacher, and in- 
quired if he did not think she would be able to make a 
pretty good union in the course ofa couple of years? “I 
rather imagine you will,” was the reply. 





A true Masrer.—One day, when the people of Athens 
desired Euripides to retrench a certain passage from one of 
his tragedies, he came upon the stage, and exclaimed, “1 





do not compose my works to learn of you, but to teach 
you. 


WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


From the American Jest Book. 


Oren House.—At one period, when the western parts of 
Pennsylvania were much more thinly inhabited than at 
the present day, and but few able lawyers resided therein, 
the late Mr. Dallas, and another eminent member of’ the 
Philadelphia bar, were specially retained to conduct an im- 
poset ejectment suit, in that quarter. Inns being then 

ut few and far between, the two lawyers were frequently 
compelled to put up with sorry lodgings. In one instance, 
they were stowed away in a garret, floored with loose 
clapboards, between which a citizen of slender dimensions 
might easily have descended to the lower regions ; and the 
house, which was recently built of logs, was not yet stop- 
ped with clay, an operation which is generally deferred 
until a perfectly convenient opportunity permits. In the 
morning, the two travellers proceeded on their journey, 
and Mr. Dallas, less habituated than his more hardy com- 
panjon to such rustic accommodation, continued to ride 
forward, and feeling rather uncomfortable, uttered not a 
word. “TI say, Dallas,” vociferated his companion, “ why 
so chop-fallen, this morning? what is the matter with you?” 
“ Oh, nothing,” replied the shivering barrister, “ only that I 
see they keep open house in this part of the country.” 

Jupes HaLtowe.t.—At the last March term of the Dis- 
trict Court of the City of Philadelphia, one of the counsel, 
as is too frequently the case, indulged himself in disparag- 
ing observations upon the opposite party, who mepenes 
then to be a justice of the peace, but had former y been 
something of a travelling merchant, vulgarly denominated 
a tin-pedlar. At the Philadelphia bar, as at all other bars 
in the United States, several of the lawyers had originally 
been brought up to other professions, and amongst the 
number, at least one gentleman had served a regular ap- 
prenticeship as a working tailor; and the advocate himself, 
who had sneeringly commented upon the former calling of 
the plaintiff, was the son of a wealthy clothicr, who had 
given him a collegiate education, and thus ena: led him to 
use advantageously his natural talent for publi. speakiag- 
Ned I——n was in this case employed on the other side, 
and, as he usually indulges himself to rather u::warranta- 
ble lengths in cracking his jokes upon aj! that come in his 
way, he thought the present too legitimate an opportunity 
to be passed by without some remark. *‘ 1 don’t like these 
illiberal observations,” said he, “ upon certain professtons. 
One trade is as good as another. It is no joke, at the Phi- 
ladelphia bar, for instance, to say that a tailor is only the 
ninth part ofa man. A tailor, gentlemen, in Pennsylvania, 
may become a lawyer, and an eminent one: he may even 
become a judge, and sit upon the bench.” “ Yes,” 

J udge Hallowell, in his good humored way, “ he can try a 
suit. 

Prorrr anv Loss.—A shopkeeper in Boston, who pre- 
tended to sell goods extremely low, made a practice of tell- 
ing the purchasers that he lost money by every article he 
cold. “ I wonder much,” says one of his customers, “ that 
you continue in so bad a line of business.” “‘ Oh,” replied 
the shopkeeper, “1 couldn’t stand it at all, only J do so 
much of it.” 


An awkward servant, handing a plate to a gentleman at 
the City Hotel, in New York, sp Jed some of the gravy 
upon his clothes, and immediately cried out, “ Take care, 
sir!” “ Why, you rascal,” exclaimed the gentleman, who 
thought he had suffered enough from the fellow’s negli- 
gence, “ are you going to do it again.” 

Burron Hotes on Born Sives.—A gentleman in Charles- 
ton, who entertained a good deal of company at dinner 
had a black fellow as an attendant, who was a native o 
Africa, and never could be taught to hand things invariably 
to the deft hand of the guestsattable. At length, his mas- 
ter thought of an infallible expedient to direct him, and as 
the coats were then worn in Charleston single-breasted, in 
the present Quaker fashion, he told Sambo always to hand 
the plate, &c., to the button-hole side. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, for the poor negro, on the day after he had received 
this ingenious lesson, there was amongst the guests at din- 
ner a foreign gentleman with a double-breasted coat, and 
Sambo was for awhile completely at a stand. He looked 
first at one side of the gentleman's coat, then at the other, 
and finally, quite confounded at the outlandish make of the 
stranger’s garment, he cast a despairing look at his master, 
and exclaiming in a Joud voice, “ Button holes at both 
sides, massa,” handed the plate right over the gentleman’s 

ead. 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. o7l 


, A GOOD ONE. 

A gentleman in the benevolence of his heart, despatched 
his negro servant with a fine pig in a basket, as a present 
to his minister. On the way wasa grocegy, at which Jack 
called to refresh his spirits, «npg S down his basket out- 

i 


doors, and while he was attending his whiskey, some rude 
and wicked fellows took from his,basket the pig, and placed 
in its stead a young puppy. Jack, unconscious of the 
change, made rapid strides to the house of the worthy min- 
ister, and handed him the basket, saying, here is a pig mas- 
sa send you to eat. The minister, uncovering the animal, 
finds the contents of the basket not at all acceptable, and 
returned the basket to the servant with the message, “Teil 

our master that I don’t eat puppies. “Puppy,” says Jack, 
‘me tho’t he pig,” On his return he again stopped at the 


* game grocery for refreshment, and the same persons took 


from his basket the puppy. and replaced the pig, and Jack 
in haste returned to his master. On his setival he handed 
the basket to his master, giving at the same time the mes- 
sage of the minister, “Massa, massa, minister say he no eat 
puppy.” The gentleman raising the covering, finds the 
pig he sent, returned in good order, and says to Fis servant, 
“Puppy, Jack, what do you mean ? this is a pig.” Jack 
looks at the animal with the utmost astonishment, and ex- 
claims, “me never see sich a creature—he pig when he 
mind.to be, and he puppy when he mind to be. 





Noppivc Assext.—A monk who had introduced himself 
to the bedside of a dying nobleman, who was at that time 
in a state of insensibility, continued crying out, “ My lord, 
will,you make the grant of such and such a thing to our 
monastery ”” The sick man, unable to speak, nodded his 
head. The monk tarned round to the son, “ You see, sir, 
that my lord, your father, gives his consent to my request.” 
The son immediately exclaimed, “ Father, is it your will 
that I should kick the monk down stairs?” The usua] nod 
was given. The young man immediately rewarded the 
assiduities of the monk by sending him with great precipi- 
tation out of the house. 





Swearinc.—Mike and Joe, who were brothers, and with 
their papa tilled a small sandy farm in the interior of New 
ersey, were set to work ploughing a patch of corn on the 
sunny side of a bit of woods, upon one of the hottest days 
of the last July. It was the boys’ first attempt at corn- 
ploughing, and the critter was one of the most stubborn and 
obstinate animals alive, treading upon alternate hills and 
tearing up the others. One of the lads held the stilts, 
while the other drove: but the flies bit the beast, and the 
beast kicked at the boys, and rushed in amoung the corn, to 
the utter destruction of countless fine hills of the vegeta- 
ble; but the boys tugged and sweated, and puffed and 
blowed, till, at length, Joe screamed “* Wo !” and dashing 
his straw hat into the furrow, exclaimed, with a look of 
distress, “ Mike, let’s go in the woods and swear!” “ Well, 
let’s,” replied Mike, and having tied the “darn’d critter” to 
a stump, away they went to ie woods, and sitting down 
upon the grass wnder an old oak, Joe broke silence:—“Now 
swear Mike.” “‘No,” says Mike, “you swear first.” “Well, 
I swear, by golly!” “So do 1,” quickly added Mike, * | 
swear by gollytoo!” “Now let’s go back,” says Joe, “and 
try her again.” And back they went; and horse never 
went more gentle than did their’s for the rest of the day. 





Moutron’s Basy.—The Boston Commercial Gazette re- 
lates a Jaughable anecdote of Amblard, the Frenchman in 
whose house the Duke of Orleans boarded while in Bos- 
ton. Amblard was a tailor. Having made a pair of panta- 
loons for a Mr. Lamb, but forgetting the name of his custo- 
mer, he went into the market, and taking hold of a leg of 
mutton, inquired of the butcher, “ Vat you call dis?” 
“ That 1s mutton.” “ Ha, mutton is it! Vell vat do you 
call de monton’s baby ?” The butcher answered, “ lamb.” 
* Oui !” exclaimed the Frenchman, “ dat is him; Monsieur 
Lamb is de ver man vat for I make de pantaloon !” 





A worthy alderman of Bradford, in Yorkshire, is so great 
a purist, that he will never pay a bill that hath gota fault 
of orthography in it. One day he received a bill fora 
vacket of ors (hops;) the learned Parisian sent for the wit- 
ess wight, and giving him a good lecturing, asked if he 
was not ashamed to spell hops in that manner. “Why, 
sir, if you must know the truth, we have been obliged to 
do it ever since your brother-in-law took ali h’s to spell iron. 

* 





A Kwnorry Casr.—Mr. Henson, a shoemaker, who resid- 
ed at Woodend, near where the village house is now kept, 
was not remarkable for the acuteness of his mental percep- 
tions. He kept for sale, in th t of his shop, a few lit- 
tle matters most called bors; such as beer, 
candles, fruit, bread, i 
and purchased a bottle 
minutes, and finally said that sorry he had pur- 
chased the beer, and requested Mr. Henson to exchange it 
for a loaf of bread, as the price was the same. To this 
the worthy cordwainer readily assented ; the wag took the 
loaf and ate it while in the nerf As he was going out the 
vender hesitatingly reminded him that he had not paid for 
the bread. : 

“ Certainly I have paid for the bread, I gave you the beer 

it. 

“ But, then, you haven’t paid me for the beer.” 

‘““T didn’t take the beer. It is before you at this mo- 
ment.” ee 

The worthy Crispinian was astounded. He looked se- 
dately, and rubbed his forehead ; but all to no purpose; the 
case was still a mystery. 

“ True,” said he, “ you gave me the bottle of beer for the 
bread, and as I still have the bottle of beer I can’t demand 
pay for that ; but I had both—one is now gone, and I have 
received no money.” Then he again gravely considered 
the matter, and finally, abruptly broke out with this con- 
clusion. “ ’Sdeath, take it, neighbor, it is just as you say, 
but I’ll be darned if [ can see into it.”.—Lynn Weekly 
Messenger. 
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A Puenaciovs Monkey, or THe Brrer Brr.—Yesterday 
evening, as an Italian boy, abort 18 years of age, was pass- 
ing through Coventry street with a huge monkey under his 
arm, a countryman thought proper to play Jocko a trick, 
by violently pinching his tail, which the animal promptly 
resented by turning round and biting the hand of his as- 
sailant. ‘The countryman was so exasperated at the unex- 
pected salute that he struck Jocko a smart blow witha 
stick, which he carried with him; the animal shrieked 
most piteously, and appeared by his gesticulations and 
contortions to be eloquently appealing to his master to re- 
venge the injury he had received. The appeal was not in 
vain; the enraged Italian, with Jocko clinging to his back, 
flew furiously at his aggressor, and dealt him some hard 
blows. A regular battle followed; the combatants closed, 
and were struggling for the fall, when Jocko, who was 
still clinging to his back, fearing his master would get 
floored, watched his opportunity, dexterously put forth his 
paw, and seizing the countryman by the nose, drew forth 
a stream of blood, and at the same-time shouts of applause 
and laughter from the motley group who witnessed this 
novel combat. This was a guietus for the countryman, 
who was glad to slink away, finding hinself no match for 
the Italian, when backed by his friend the monkey. 





Prorir anp Loss.--A doughty farmer, who owned wood- - 


land on the bank of a river, but what river our deponent 
saith not, was frequently laid under contribution for wood 
by people to whom fortune had not granted such warm de- 
monstrations of her favor. It was perfectly easy to disco- 
yer how much of his fuel was filched, but not so easy to 
detect the thieves. Gripus adopted and practised a method 
of recovery of the stolen articles, without taking out a writ 
for tort, theft, or trover. His manner was when timber 
was stolen, to, charge it, and pouncing upon the first un- 
lucky wight he par detect, produce his bill, 

“ But | never took the half of this!” 

“* Well, somebody has. Pay for it, or I prosecute. Can’t 
afford to lose it.” 

In this purely Yankee method he kept himself whole; 
and by taking the whole business into his own hands saved 
the lawyers some trouble. 





Shenstone thanked Heaven that his name was not ob- 
noxious to a pun. A young beau, better known by the 
nickname of “ Snuff” than any other, would have died to 
to be able to join in the prayer, had he heard the following 
dialogue about him the other evening:—‘ And so you 
really think,” said the beautiful Linda, giving at the same 
time one of her most earnest looks out of those eyes which 


might create a soul under the ribs of Death ; “vou really 
think you might be induced to marry Snuff?”—“ Yes, I 
might take him at a pmaeh,” demurely answered’the lady. 
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MR. WARREN. 


Full many an actor have | seen, 

Who ranted’ till his face was black, 
the scene, 
LD JACK. 


Let Thome Methe stage, 

again come back, 

To fret and Strut, and fume and rage, ; 
Thour’t worth a thousand such, Orp Jacx. 


Thy jokes are new, tho’ often told, 
hy merry wit is never slack, 
Thy sterling mirth, like wine that’s old, 
ls better every year, OLp Jack. 


Then let us see thee once again, 
At Gadshill swiftly fy the track, 

And tell how many thou hast slain, 
To keep thy credit up, Op Jacx. 


I wish to view the waggish air, 

To see thee drink thy fav’rite sack, 
And ere thy lips are dry, declare 

Thou hast not drunk to-day, Oup Jack. 


I wish to see thee slay the dead, 
And gravely take him on thy back, 

And swear that human valour’s fled, 
Or only lives in thee, OLp Jack, 


A TRIPLE PLEA. 


Law, Physic and Divinity, 
Were ata jaw, could not agree 
To try their right which of all three 
Should have superiority. 
The Law pleads it preserves men’s lands, 
And keeps their goods from ravenous hands; 
Therefore of right challengeth he 
To have superiority. — 
rec prescribes receipts cabin 
Which men prefer before their wealth; 
Therefore of right challengeth he 
To have superiority. | 
‘Then steps up the priest demure, 
That of men’s souls take care and cure: 
Therefore of right challengeth he 
To have superiority. | 
Let judges judge this triple plea, 
The lawyers shall bear all the sway; 
Let empiricks their verdict give, 
Physicians most of all shall thrive. 
st Bishops be judges in thisjcase, 
hen priests shall have the highest place; 
Let honest, sober, wise men judge, 
‘Then all these three away oy trudge; 
For let men live in peace and love, 
The lawyer’s tricks they need not prove; 
Let men forbear excess and riot, — 
They need not live by Physie’s diet; 
Let men attend what God doth teach, 
They need not care what priest doth preach; 
But if men fools and knaves will be, 
They may be slaves to all the three. 















CRISPIN AND KITTY, 
Supposed to be written by a poor, broken-hearted Cobbler 
on the Death of his wife. 
As close as to the sturdy Sole, 
Is stitched the Upper Leather, 
While I on Hoof’s clos’d many a Hole, 
We Hoof’d through life together. 


We Waz'd in love a faithful Pazr, 
I priz’d her as my vl; 

But when at Last her End drew near, 
Death Coaz’d her from my Stall. 


Yet though my Lapstone’s now a Load, 
My Strap scarce wo-th attending: 

I trust my Kit now finds Abode, 
Where souls no more want Mending! 


Thus Crispin sung, in doleful Dumps, 
Though Bootless was the Stave; 

Till Eyes that stream'd o’er Shoes and Pumps 
Were clos’d in Kirry’s Grave! 


WIT AND SENTIMENT. 





LINES ON HIMSELF, 
BY TOM WYNNE KING. 


I am, perhaps, as you will say, 
A very-curious creature! 
For I am changing every day, 
My name, my shape, my nature. 


Iam Tom King—and so am known, 
But is it not provoking ? 
Whenever I to jest am prone, 
They tell me I am Jo-king. 


Though fat I am as any bull, 
With aptitude for sinking— 

If I, by chance, seem rather dull, 
They swear that lam Zhin-King. 


In figure I am short and squat, 
Yet if, with ladies walking, 

I laugh, and chatter, “ and all that;” 
They vow that I am Tall-King. 


At night they do admit my claim, 
hen Sol to rest is sinking; 
They call me by my proper name, 
And really find me Wynne-King. 


AFFECTING VERSES. 


Fair M A lived on Liffey’s side, 
Not far from R N K : 

Her bosom heav’d as did its tide, 
For love like L S Gray. 


Tho’ she exceeded “EN BON PornT,” 
She still was wond’rous fair, 

And of her suitors there came one 
From N S County Clare. 


Thrice did he M! to clear his veice, 
And speak with NRG 

“ Ah, M A dear, you do X L 
The rose of R A B. 


“ } love yes to X S, sweet maid; 
ay D A is dear; 

Nor S E, nor the fair L A, 
With thee could e’er compare. 


* What R the charms of Juno’s maia, 
The beautiful E D, 

Her fragile form so laced and stay’d 
Tothy OBC T” 


Fair M A said. “There is a youth— 
UN Vhim’tistrue, | 

For him alone, I wish to live— 
But O1 P TU.” 


An IC chill spread o’er his heart— 
To A B street he came, 

And thought by drinking O D V, 
To prove love but a name. 


But still despair lurked in his I, 
(To peace an E!) | 
y proxy he resolved to die, 
So burnt his F E G. 








ON EMPLOYING HORSES ON THE STAGE. 
No wonder that nightly such companions press, 
And for places “ tis catch as catch can ;” 
The reason is clear, and all must confess, 
That a horse will draw more than a man. 


ON A TOUGH BEEFSTEAK. 
By the powers I thought my jaws would break, 
While I was chewing that towgh beef-stcak ; 
Sure connoisseur nor judge did buy it, 
If so he had no teeth to try it. 
FROM THE FRENCH. 
“ Reader by these four lines take heed, 
And mend your life for my sake : 
For you must die like Isaac Read, 
Though you read till your eyes ache,” 
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